Callard kicks Bath to Euro glory 


Paul Hayward In Bordeaux 

S O THAT'S what they mean by 
journeyman: someone who 
keeps England's No 1 on the 
bench, wins a psychological duel 
with a glamorous foreign counter- 
part and scores every last one of his 
team's paints on the way to winning 
the European Cup. And to think Eric 
Cantona might have referred to 
Jonathan Callard as a “water carrier". 

The journeyman had his clay, all 
right. In last Saturdays Heineken 
Cup final Callard kept the young 
buck Matt Perry out of the 9ide, 
mangled B rive’s Christ ophe Lai liai- 
son at goalkicking and scored the 
game’s only try in a 19-18 victory. 

I West Country eyebrows were 
raised when Callard was picked 
ahead of Perry but they are back ill 
their facial bays now. 

Awful match, wonderful drama. 
There were 41 minutes on the dock 
in the second half when Bath were 
awarded a iienalty with the score 18- 
16 to Brivc. Callard had been here : 
before — at Mur ray field four yenrs I 
ago with England. 

On that occasion he had sent u 40- 
y aider sailing between the posts to 
will the Calcutta Cup. Tills time, 
with 30,000 whistles besieging his 
brain, Callard mopped his brow with 
both sleeves and sent a little slider 
between the sticks and towards the 
water-filled moat which iwsses fur a 
security device in Lhe Slade Lemur. 

Nineteen points for the water car- 
rier, and Bath's yeomanry retreated 
to their own lialf to see off Brive and 
the clock. Penalty to Brive: they 
advanced within kicking range. 


Lamaison, with 15 points in the I 
: match already and 111 in the tour- 
nament thus far stepped forward. 

| This time, though, there was no 
'crisp rocket from Lanaaison’s boot, 
just a timid looping kick that fall 
short and to the right Lamaison had 
cracked, and then, with the game 
still winnable, Lhe outside-half Lisan- 
dro Arbizu did too. shipping a drop 
kick in front of the posts wide right. 

The whistle blew, and Callard ran 
"faster than 1 have for 12 years" 
along die touchline to find the Bath 
coach Andy Robinson. ("1 wanted 
something soft to land on.") 

“JC lias been a proven match-win- 
ner In all our cup and European 
games and when it conies to a tight 
situation and you need someone to 
make that kick, JC is the man Pd bet 
my life on," said Robinson as he re- 
flected on a difficult but inspired se- 
lection. "Matt Perry will have liis 
lime." 

"Andy told me I was playing on 
Saturday night Hfter the Richmond 
defeat," said Callard. "I’d been dis- 
appointed that I wasn't involved, and 
Andy had explained why that was 
so. I desperately wanted to play 
against Brive. 

Tve hail this before. Every year I 
seem to get dropped for England in- 
ternationals or games against 
Wigan. I know I'm not one of the 
quickest in the world and people 
have criticised me tor that. But it’s 
about reading the- game. I think I’ve 
been around long enough to know 
when to pop up at the right moment 
or do the right thing. You don’t 
always need speed to affect a 
game." 


Cryptic crossword byPasquale 



1 Fool on the box is a joke (8) 


have to be called Ini (2-7) 

23 ’An Ancient Kingdom' — work 
of fiction by graduate (5) 


5 Disappear to have second drink 24 A sign of the times on the other 


I and a chat (6) 

9 South American countess 
protected by British name (8) 

10 Put new appendage on sale (6) 

1 2 Box housing oriental weapon (5) 
13 Firm has difficult targets for 
getting people in small houses 

14 ... on account of which staff 
may be given flats (3,9) 

1 8 Items of electrical equipment for 
those In the remove class? (1 2) 

21 We get on bad(y7 Such may I 


side? (6) 

25 It's a pain having to restrict 
border plant (8) 

26 Cram everything In the night 
before? On the contrary for this 
exam (1-5) 

27 It's a bore going to Arabic state 
— you need an interpreter (8) 


1 Artist uses length of forearm to 
hold end of canvas (6) 
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Brive, the supposedly mighty gal- 
lopers, played bulldozer, percentage, 
safe, boring rugby. There was no ad- 
venture in them, no daring. And the 
image that will endure for those final 
dramatic ID minutes is of Arbizu and 
Lamaison melting when they needed 
the kind of ruthless nerve that 
Callard had 9hown at the other end. 

Callard’s reward was to have 
5,000 Bath supporters chanting "JC, 

JC" where earlier there had been 
only a French cacophony of beating 
drums and shrieking horns. 

This is how Bath's followers 
know their players: by their initials, 
as members of the family, almost. 

Callard has been there nearly a 
decade. 

For him it had started badly, with 
a missed kick early on which had al- 
lowed Lamaison to boot Brive into a 
9-0 lead. "The first one 1 missed was 
an awful, awful kick," said Callard. 

"When you get one right, the old 
stalwarts like Ollie Redman come 
up and give you a tap on the back- 
side. But tliis one was so bad he 
didn't even bother to make eye con- 
tact with me." 

The flag that he waved so fer- 
vently at the end was Bath’s ensign 
raised again after so many difficult 
months. The banner, in fact, of Eng- 
land’s European champions, who 
may never defend their title because 
of ongoing discussions regarding 
the competition’s future. 

Not that Callard will care just 
now. Asked the old journalists' ques- 
tion — "Where will you be later, 

Jon?” — the polled journeyman. Cup that cheers . . . captain Andy Nlcol holds the trophy aloft b 
the water carrier, raised a single fin- Bnth'B 5,000 travelling fans after hiu team’s laBt-gasp victory wj 
ger to the sky and said: “Dp there." Brive in Bordeaux photograph oavd^I 
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I 2 I am not upright, they say, as a 
woman (6) 

3 Batting star torn apart by writer 
with charity team? (9) 

4 Amuse somehow with conduct 
that’s not familiar (12) 

6 Overseas character partici- 
pating In heme game (5) 

7 Pretence over wasted fuel Is 
deplorable (8) 

8 Bill collects two Liberals as a 
canvasser (8) 

1 1 Supervisor behind the scenes 
may play a strange game (5,7) 


Football Premiership: Chelsea 2 Barnsley 0 

Chelsea are a glass apart 

Martin Thorpe Hatter speaking? When Dennis 

Wise waB asked if the get- 

I F MANCHESTER UNTIED can together had made a different*! 

call Old Trafford the Theutre of he replied: “No, not really." 
Dreams, perhaps Chelsea should But if down was up and bad 

call Stamford Bridge the Hall of was good, black was fltao whit* 


Mirrors. Last Saturday nothing 
was as it seemed: bad was good 
and down was up. Even winter 


15 Remarkable part of the copper’s left everyone boiling. 


.. Jof* 7 ® „ Having IoBt four of their previ- Italian newapapers that he bad 

16 Signs of holiness? Magi sat ous seven games, Chelaea were definitely cot had flu. 

bewildered with one (8) In such deep crisis that die One hoped for some clear 

1 7 Something deslrabla/somethlng squad was moved to hold a play- thinking from the normaftr fa* 

todjous. English party7 (8) ere-only meeting to thrash out headed Barnsley managcr O^f 

1 9 Male personality, headmaster the problems, Yet what crisis? Wilson, but instead he produj® 

engendering a lot of resistance This win moved Chelsea up to a tirade against the referee Jeff 

® . second in the Premiership. Winter for a performance tW 

0 Gorge from that tin to start with However, looks can be decep- was no more inconsistent, 

22 Odd bitB from that RAttnr mnv acor pretenaou.ian^ 


But if down was up and bad 
was good, black waa fllaowhn* 
as Gullit explained that GianW* 
Vlalll had been left out of lhe 
side recently because of flu. T® 1 
on the day after Vlalll had toM 
Italian newspapers that he baa 
definitely not had flu. : . 

One hoped for some clear 


19 Male personality, headmaatfir 
engendering a lot of resistance 


neaaea namaiey maDPiF! 
Wilson, but instead he prod*® 1 


20 Gorge from that tin to start with 
(8) 

22 Odd bits from that setter may 
show stylish ness (5) 


Last week’s solution 


_ u u u n o a 
nnnaaacjH □□□an 
a a □ □ □ o □ 
□□□□ SQQHnaEnQH 
d Hanna 
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□ □ a a □ 
ananaas Qaanaan 
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It was Barnsley, rooted to the 
bottom of the table, who threat- 
ened most, dominating the sec- 
ond half. By foe end a stuttering 
Chelsea, with Gianfranco Zola 
dropped to the bench, could 
I claim a two-goal victory only be- 
cause the referee’s assistant 
missed a blatant offside In the 
build-up to th? second. 

Never mind, the surreal spirit 
! of Lewis Carroll lived on in Ruud 
; Gullit afterwards as he pro- 
nounced hlmSe^f “especially 


Winter for ai performance fad 
was no more inconsistent, 

tic or pretentious man 
many of his pofleagues 
months. “That was tbeworatr* 
ereeing performance PjJjjJJj 
all season. Inept,” saw 

A poacher’s nhiBh from w? 
recalled Vlalll on 24*pta«gi 
and Mark Bughes’B ScraniWW 
seppnd just after the 
enough to fconfrigri Barnsley v 
yet another defeat. , •— 

Meanwhile Pielaea,^^ 
sees them hot only waflagj 
for the title a&ain but 


^ Martin Kettle In Washington 

THE question that the world 
I has been asking for weeks 
dbs finally been answered. Yes, 
wll Clinton did have a passion- 
al* affair in the White House 
wslOfficq. But it wasn't with nn 
; ambitious 21 -year-old woman. It 
: with an ambitious 44-year- 

[OWman cafled Tony Blair. 

1 1 rt) 1 * lere wote no more denials ns 
| ~ e starry-eyed couple paraded 
Wr caweras last week. No 
, m °re evasions as they finally 
Jared their mptual delight with 
1 ® e worid. Until recently Mr 
uurton baa angrily refused to go 
any detail about the nature 
, «W8aff a i«. | M owthe details,, 
»»Ply poured out of him. 
TfJY^nton and Cherle Blair 
An 8taQ d dumbfounded. 
«u the stare came out for the 
House celebra- 
^ Elton John, serenaded 
j m, Stevie Wonder called' to 


say he loved them. Harrison 
Ford, who has played at being 
president, met a real one. So did 
Tom Hanks, who as Forrest 
Gump provided a motto for Mr 
Clinton: “Always try to do the 
right thing, unless your con- 
science tells you otiierwise." 

Earlier we watched as the two 
men declared their true feelings. 
“You have invigorated Britain,” 
Mr Clinton trilled. “You have 
issued an exhilarating call for a 
proud people whose best days 
clearly still lie ahead." 

Monica Lewinsky, it was 
revealed, sent Mr Clinton a 
Valentine via the columns of the 
Washington Post Last week he 
offered Mr Blair a Valentine’s . 
poem of his own* quoting TS 
Eliot When an older man loses i 
his head to a young love he does 
and says strange things. So It 
was with Mr Clinton; “At the end 
of a century of friehdship let us 
pledge to connect our storied 


Most Britons back air raids on Iraq 


UN chief steps up 
pressure for deal 


BUI Clinton and Tony Blair exchange words during a visit to a Washington school photograph rick wilkinu 

more lies as Bill and Tony find true love 


past to the unwritten promise of 
our future, ” he enthused. 

Then It was the turn of the 
man who has turned a presi- 
dent’s head. “Bill Clinton has 
said some very kind things 
about me," the blushing visitor 
admitted. “Now let me say some- 
thing about Bill Clinton. 

“As the nod few days unfold, I 
know the ties between us will 
strengthen further," Mr Blair 
assured us. “We will discuss 
many Issues. We do so with a 
shared language, shared values 
and a shared determination to 
stand up for what Is right." 

The couple later posed in the 
Oval Office. American Journal- 
ists tried to ask questions about , 
Ms Lewinsky but Mr Clinton , 
brushed them aside as. though, 
he could now concentrate on 
what Mr Blair called new rela- ; 

tionship for a new century". , 

Meeting of minds, page 6 ' | 
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mance” before crediting the “im- in the seml-npaJs of th® ^im- 
provement" to the effects of the Cola Cup. Everythingj^T^j, 
payers’ therapy session — "they again at Stamford Bridg^’ V 1 \ t 
held tiieir meeting and you saw that just a view mrouff* V 1 ' 
the result". Or was that the Mad wrong mirror? . 


®aIoHtv Af 18 ba c k ed up by a 
^ Weeing that 
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action , . Britain and the ,US j is' 
stronger among men Than .among 
women,, who £afl to give rjilds major- 
ity support pAen . back military 
setjor^ , by ; .68, per cent to 24 cept, 
cqmparpd . , with 45. per cent, i pf 
won,ien in favour, an^ 39 against . 

One ,big Surprise, is that young 
voters — thpse aged V8 to 24,-r giye 
the Btrpngest backing /or a pilitary, 
campaign (by Q5 pef cent to ; 22.per 
. cept) of any age gijoup.; Support for, 
military action appears to decilpe 
with age, wito|thp8e'pyer.6§ appear 
fog the least belligerent. »» , i 
| Thjs i suggest that conven-! 
I tional wisdom of the past 30 years 


— that there is a stronger peace 
movement, among the younger gen- 
eration— ,is no lpnger true. Those, 
tiow.fo theii; early. 2^s are far. more 
bellicose thaij tbeii; predecessors,^ | 
The. puppprt for military .arjtipn' 
.will wielcoipeil in pbwpfog 
3but.it Ib plear (h at 4 |b nowhere pear, 
.wbat It.yras.in a almha.r Guardian/ 1 
)(CM pplj in,Septeq)t^r 1990 Just} 
l before the , Gulf war. o/; befarc^e 
, Bfitfah task force sailed tp‘ the Falk- 
lands In, 19^,, public .bar^d!; 

by 71 per pent to 

thie , Fifidawfa W W 

ported frf 78 per emit 


K OFI ANNAN, the United 
Nations secretary-general, 
intervened on Monday lo try 
to resolve the Iraqi crisis peacefully 
and avert what he warned would be 
“devastating" air attacks by the 
United States and Britain. 

As Russia claimed Saddam Hus- 
sein was backing down and a new 
Arab initiative challenged Washing- 
ton and London, Mr Annan post- 
poned trips to Italy and the Middle 
East to co-ordinate the intensifying 
diplomatic attempts to end the 
stand-off over weapons inspections. 

According to tire Iraqi News 
Agency, Iraq’s deputy prime minis- 
ter, Tariq Aziz, spoke to Mr Aimau 
by telephone on Monday, though no 
details were given. The agency said 
it came "in the framework of contin- 
ued discussions and contacts”. 

Speaking as lie arrived in Rome 
for a state visit. President Boris 
Yeltsin, who warned last week that 
US air strike* could lead to a third 
world war, said lie believed Presi- 
dent Saddam had agreed to open “a 
number of presidential facilities" for 
inspection, but gave no details. 

In Cairo, the Arab League an- 
nounced that in co-operation with 
Russia and France it was putting 
together a compromise to break the 
deadlock. The league's secretary- 
general, Esmat Abdel-Meguid, out- 
lined a proposal for a new UN panel 
to inspect the eight presidential 
palace compounds at the heart of 
tire controversy. Sixty more "sensi- 
tive' 1 sites would be open to the UN 
Special Commission on Iraq (Un- 
scom) — but for two months only. 

The proposals are clearly unac- 
ceptable to the US and Britain, who 
are threatening air strikes if Iraq' 
does not comply with UN resolu- 
tions and grant unconditional ac- 
cess to the weapons teams. 

“There are some interesting ele- 
ments In what’s emerging from 
Baghdad but — and it's a big but — 
there is 9tlH some way to go before. 
UN requirements are met," one 
British official bald this week. 

But the proposal could pose prob- 
lems for Washington and London by 
crystallising Arab and European op- 
position to force and by providing an 
alternative course with widespread 
support in the Security Council. 

Canada's prime minister, Jean - 
Chretien, said on Monday that his 
country would Join military action If 
diplomacy failed Australia followed 
suit." But France, Russia and China 
have declared tiieir total opposition 
to the military option. Russian and 
French diplomats are seeking a 
compromise! ov^r tfie ■‘presidential 
sites' 1 which Baghdad has fuled off- 
limits to Unscom. 

jThe Arab Ji^Sgue plpi.fa R blow to 
US-led efforts to rally support, or at 
least to ,, mute , opposition, in , the 
Middle East to the possibility of 


large-scale bombing of Iraqi targets. 

The US defence secretary, 
William Cohen, speaking in Kuwait, 
the only Gulf state so far to volun- 
teer the use of its airbases for mili- 
tary strikes, said diplomacy must be 
given every diance to succeed, but 
added: The window of opportunity 
is getting nnrrower." 

US officials meanwhile announced 
the dispatch of 2,500-3,000 ground 
troops to Kuwait as part of contin- 
gency plans to defend the emirate. 

King Hussein of Jordan met Tony 
Blair in London on Monday. He said 
afterwards: "I don't Lhink I would 
support action that would affect the 
people of Iraq . . . The people have 
suffered enough." 

Tire Desert Storm commander. 
General Norman Schwarzkopf, 
joined \he tide of opposition to air 
strikes when lie warned that the US 
risks another Vietnam. He predicted 
that sustained bombing would have 
no effect on President Saddam's 
defiance of tire UN disarmament 
regime and might smash the fragile 
international coalition against Iraq. 1 
President Saddam, the general 
told NBC television, “wants the 
sanctions lifted, and if the coalition 
fractures he has a good chance of 
having the sanctions lifted. So he 
may not mind a big strike." 

Martin Walker in Brussels adds: 
The US and Britain face a challenge, 
from France and Russia as the id-, 
llance convenes Its new partnership 
council with Russia and eastern Eu- 
ropean states In Brussels this week. 

The crisis, which has put Intense 
strain on Natq, deepened amid con- 
flicting claims that Turkish tr oops 
were entering northern Iraq to con- 
tain an expected flood of refugees 
from a bombing campaign. 

Martin Woollaeott, page 12 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Bombing Iraq would only 
leave a legacy of hatred 


A ^THOUGH most people in the 
West would be delighted to see 
Saddam overthrown or even killed 
(West heads for showdown with 
Iraq, February 8), there are other 
factors that we would be wise to 
take into account when considering 
what action should be taken. 

Unilateral military action is con- 
trary to the United Nations charter. 
France, Russia and China are all op- 
posed to such action and it would 
therefore be Illegal in international 
law. The Arab world is also strongly 
opposed to a renewal of the war, and 
the so-called Gulf Coalition has now 
fractured, leaving us on our own. 
Even Iran does not now want to see 
its neighbour bombed. 

One of the factors which has al- 
tered world opinion has been die 
horrific human toll arising from the 
sanctions, which have cost the lives 
of at least half a million Iraqi chil- 
dren; another million are believed to 
be starving, according to UN esti- 
mates. Nor should we forget that, in 
the 1990 war, the bombs dropped 
were the equivalent of seven Hiro- 
shinias, and Saddam survived. Tt 
must be questionable whether more 
limited bombing now would be any 
more effective. 

We would do well to look back on 
the history of the West’s relations 
with Iraq. Few people are aware that 
Britain actually used chemical 
weapons againsL Iraq in the L920s, 
and, as recently as 10 years ago, the 
United States was supplying andirax 
to that country. 

When I visited Saddam just be- 
fore the Gulf war broke out, he indi- 
cated that the US ambassador had 
actually hinted that the occupation 
of Kuwait would not cause problems 
to Washington, and, in that sense, 
he gave the impression that he him- 


self felt he had been betrayed by his 
friends across the Atlantic. 

This sense of betrayal extends 
even more strongly to those Arab 
countries wliich gave their backing 
to the UN action when the war 
broke out — for they were assured 
that, in return for their support, the 
Americans would use their best ef- 
forts to help resolve the Arab-Israel 
dispute. Since then, the US has been 
seen to do nothing about the contin- 
uing negative policies followed by 
the Jerusalem government in their 
relations with the Palestinians. 

The bombing, if it starts, will 
lenve Britain and America danger- 
ously isolated and vulnerable to vio- 
lent reactions in the Muslim world. 
Tony Benn MP, 

House of Comtnous, London 


I HAVE no quarrel over Blair or 
/ Clinton’s view of Saddam Hussein. 
What concerns me is the seemingly 
unthinking view that bombing and 
military action will stop the thrust of 
Iraqi policy. 

Can we have the answer to three 
crucial questions? First, how will 
bombing and its inevitable civilian 
casualties secure changes in Iraqi 
policy? Second, assuming that Sad- 
dam is assassinated, wliat guarantee 
is there that his successor, possibly 
another Takriti, will be more willing 
to comply with UN resolutions? 
Third, assuming a destabilised Iraq 
is achieved, what will be Blair's or 
Clinton's attitude to the inevitable 
increase in Iranian and, possibly, 
Syrian power? 

We need more accurate informa- 
tion before entering into another ill- 
defined and reactive war. 

Jeremy Boss, 

London 


ft A EMBERS of the UN inspection 
/ VI team from the US are not ac- 
ceptable to Saddam, so why should 
not alternative experts be used? 
This would reveal Saddam’s real 
position, or could even be a face- 
saving move for both sides. Further- 
more it would enhance the UN’s 
reputation and prove that the organ- 
isation Is not entirely dominated by 
the US. 

An alternative would be for the 
US to withdraw voluntarily, not as a 
sign of weakness but as a gesture of 
confidence in an objective process 
and not a political manoeuvre. 

Surely no war should be em- 
barked upon without every possible 
alternative being explored. 

Patricia Knowles, 

Birmingham 
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Charity reserved 
for Christians? 

r 'HE INTENSE and uncharacter- 
istic controversy surrounding 
the execution of Karla Faye Tucker 
demonstrates exactly why the death 
penalty in the United States needs 
to be abolished immediately. 

Although most of Ms Tucker’s 
backers insisted that their support 
was based on her rebirth and dedi- 
cation to Jesus Christ and not 
gender (a large percentage of the 
support came from the religious 
right, a group usually fanatical in its 
support of the death penalty), practi- 
cally none of this support has ever 
been shown for any of the con- 
demned men who have made identi- 
cal and demonstrable changes in 
their lives. 

More troubling are the begging 
questions concerning support for 
other forms of spiritual rehabilita- 
tion. Could the same support be 
found for any condemned person, 
male or female, who had found a 
sincere calling to the principles of 
Islam, a group that includes a large 
percentage of the minority popula- 
tion on death rows across the 
United States? Does anyone really 
believe these same supporters 
would be at all concerned if the ac- 
cused had found meaning in 
Buddhist or Baha'i teachings? And 
are we to accept the default implica- 
tion that an atheist’s life, no matter 
how rehabilitated, is less valuable 
than that of a Christian? 

Since these biases are as undeni- 
able as they are untenable but will 
always be a m^jor factor in deciding 
who dies and who lives, the only feir 
and humane solution will be to 
abandon this nation’s attachment to 
state-sponsored killings. The rest of 
the world should take note and 
speak out accordingly. 

James L Beathard, 

Ellis Unit, Texas Death Row, 

Huntsville, Texas, USA 


more reinforcement of the destruc- 
tive contemporary idea .that fo be 
beautiful a woman must be as ttyn rs 
a rake. Young women today, suffer 
enough from this notion, as statistics 
on anorexia and bulimia attest. 

Liz Knox, 

Meriden, New Hampshire, USA 



I FEEL I must signal my distress at 
/ Richard Williams's review of 
Titanic. While he pays due tribute to 
director James Cameron’s "techni- 
cal trickery”, he describes Kate 
Winslet’s figure as "too fleshy". 

I for one found the heroine's ton- 
nage, both fore and aft, neither too 
bulky nor too waif-like. Perhaps Mr 
Williams confused his praise for the 
"technical trickery" with his opinion 
of Ms Winslet 

“Lit by pale sun, the clean lines 
and elegant angles ravish the eye 
while the . . . vast dark bulk ... in- 
spires a proper awe" would appear 
to be a much fairer description of 
the young actress's figure than that 
of the doomed liner. 

Marcus Thomley, 

Vicenza, Italy 


Robustly built to 
suit the Titanic 

I N HIS review of Titanic (February 
1 1) Richard Williams says that Kate 
WinJet is “too fleshy to be convinc- 
ing as . . . someone Dawson would 
fall for". While everyone may have 
their own preferences in female 
body types, this remark is particu- 
larly inappropriate, Someone who 
worries about an anaclironism in 
Rose’s deportment while descend- 
ing a staircase should appreciate 
that In 1912 fashionable female 
body types were distinctly more; 
robust than today’s ideal. 

I would further put in a plea for no 


The answer 
lies in the cell 

r lM RADFORD (Unravelling the 
secrets of ageing, January 25) is 
In danger of misleading your read- 
ers. He states that the ageing of the 
brain and many other parts of tile 
body is due to cell division and the 
loss of telomeres at the ends of 
chromosomes. The fact is that brain 
cells and many other cells never 
divide during our life span, su can- 
not lose their telomeres. Most sci- 
entists who study ageing believe 
that it is these non-dividing cells, 
rather than dividing ones, which are 
largely responsible for ageing. 

Moreover the investigation he 
cites does not prove that dividing 
cells age through telomere loss. 
The research reported is work in 
progress. So fnr it indicates that 
cells provided with n mechanism for 
maintaining telomeres have nn ex- 
tended life span. 

There are several ways nf extend- 
ing the life span of such cells, and 
one of these was discovered in my 
laboratory here in Sydney. It is en- 
tirely conceivable that the cells 
which maintain their telomeres will 
die out for other reasons. If this Imp- 
pens, the telomere theory of cell 
ageing will have been disproved, but 
one wonders whether such a result 
would receive the same publicity. 

(Dr) Robin Holliday, 

Sydney, NSW, Australia 
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A /EHCOCrn-s dedslrae. 
I VI place Its 87.000 taxis Witw 
pressed-air-powered vehicles s, 
with a healthy air, February 8i 
hopefully not only the begumb. 
the end for the internal-combi: 
engine in urban transport, bat 
end for that white elephant, ihe*. 
trie car. Batteries are heavy , \J 
cient and the most cond*^ 
unreliable component in any car. 

About half the energy put i^; 
battery never comes out again. ft. 
car itself may be zero-pollutant, b. 
upstream lies an appalling m; 
loss. Compressed air, by contra*;.' 
a beautifully efficient and reEiijl 
means of storing and using am 
Chrisjones, 

St Albans, Hertfordshire 


/ WAS wondering why it took l 
months to get my gramUather; 
important implant In his ty 
whereas the Queen Mother get, 
new hip in a matter of minutes’ 
Mark Bailey, 

Bristol 


P AUL THEROUX'S review. 

Nansen: The Explorer As Hr. 
(February 8) mentions that Nan* 
was seconded to serve as a diplon 
and dealt directly with Lenin. . 

It may interest readers d 
Nansen’s assistant was Vidk 
Quisling, who later became a 
collaborator. It was while servin] 
the Soviet Union under Nansen l 
Quisling developed his extreme 
tionalist and anti-Bulshevik ideofc 
Michael Mills 
Phillip. ACT, Australia 


T HE United States may haft! 

morals wrong when it crudfe 
president over an alleged extrain: y 
tal affair between two consent^ 
adults. Better to examine the ft 
lon/Congress welfare reform pa 
age, which lias endangered the fa 
of single women and their hunjr 
children, to sec who is truly ^ 
casually of an illicit Indecency. 
Joshua Gross , 

Copenhagen, Denmark 


A fleet of many 
nationalities 

P HRISTOPHER ZINN (Australia 
w fights battles of the past, Febru- 
ary 1) overlooks the fact that there 
has never been an accurate re-enact- 
ment of Australia Day. 

The non-English contingent of 
the First Fleet of 1788 has always 
been studiously ignored. The Mus- 
eum of Sydney makes no mention of 
the Irish, Welsh, Scots, Channel 
Islanders, North Americans, Jews, 
Africans, Madagascans, Swedes, 
French, German, Norwegian, 
Dutch, West Indians — hot forget- 
ting the six Chinese sailors on La 
P^rouse’s ships — with everyone 
"meeting’’ in Neutral Bay. 

Bill Gements, 

Wagga Wagga, NSW, Australia' 


B ernard 

heart that among those pwj 
spellers nt Oxford (Don spells 
students' inadequacies, January 
there may be another Jane Aw# 
who couldn’t spell words such* 
“niece" or "necessary", or 
Charles Darwin, who c 
words like “school". 

Ken Watson, 

Rozelle, NSW, Australia 


A A AY I, on behalf of noirtfij 
I VI ing long wave Radio 4 list- 
ers, send a word of f 

the groundsman and staff at t 

Park (Pitch stops play, Febrile?® 
Jim Golcher 
Towcester, Northants 
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'Demagogue’ 
Mandela hits 
back at critics 


David Bereaford 
to Johannesburg 


N ELSON MANDELA an- 
swered his critics last week 
with an up-beat speech depicting 
South Africa as a country Anally 
! getting to grips with the legacy of 

I apartheid. 

Opening parliament for the 
last time before he retires from 
the presidency, he avoided the 
racial rhetoric which has drawn 
criticism in recent months. He 
also extended an olive branch to 
the press, congratulating news- 
papers which “uncovered the 
scoundrelB . . . who prey on the 
public purse". 

Mr Mandela was speaking at 
the end of a week in which South 
Africa's Democratic Party, repre- 
senting the liberal opposition, 
launched an attack on him and 
the ANC, accusing the president 
of“mdal demagoguery” and the 
liberation movement of promot- 
ing racial division. 

The attack comes as the coun- 
try was absorbing an assault on 
Mr Mandela’s reputation by 
Brian Walden on BBC television, 
i In a documentary broadcast in 
Britain last week and given wide 
publicity in South Africa, Mr 
Walden described Mr Mandela 
u “incompetent”, accusing him 
of destroying black nationalism 
brmore than a decade, prolong- 
ingapartheld rule and mi a man - 
oghgthe country since coming 
to power. 

-'It Mandela told parliament in 
•JP* Town that his government 
would be judged by its success 
wmilure In Improving the lives 
of ‘the most vulnerable sections 
, of society" — such as the poor, 
we old and disabled — who 
]fere the “primary victims of the 
iniquitous system from which we 
•rave Just emerged”. 

kft year the government had 
provided supplies of “clean and 
I afce8 ®Jble water” to 1.3 million 
5 0uth Africans; built or up- 
sraaed more than BOO clinics; 

IS “““ a primary school feed- 
scheme to 4.9 million chil- 
More than 400,000 
“^nclty connections last year 
| ®“nt that 58 per cent of South 
Africa was now electrified. 

He conceded that the govern- 
ofhi,iu| 9 we ® short of its target 
In flvl a mi * lion new homes 

?pr!l y f ar8,but1 * 000 houses 

re befog started or completed 

^yteo-and-a-haifdays. 

insisted that 

ducting b “ n a “^rked” re- 
^ in serious crime since 
Him C ? me 40 Pofrer in 1994. 
° n the race issue 
controversial 

W p n n£ r ", emPlQy “ lent 

Bctforf affirmative 

MireS* 18 due to come 
In f P^atuent this year. ' 

Mr Mandela 


Germany turns screw on refugees 


Ian Traynor In Bonn 


T HE international effort to 
force nationalist leaders In 
Bosnia to reverse the results 
of ethnic cleansing was stepped up 
last week when Germany pressed 
the Serb-held half of Bosnia to open 
its doors to tens of thousands of 
Muslim refugees expelled from 
their native areas in the 199295 war. 

Bonn’s pressure on Milorad 
Dodik, the new moderate prime 
minister of Bosnia's Serbian Repub- 
lic, is part of a concerted Western 
campaign to effect the large-scale 
repatriation of refugees this year. A 
parallel ultimatum was given to the 
Bosnian Muslim leadership to open 
Sarajevo to Serbs and Croats who 
left the city during the war and for- 
feited their property rights. 


United States and European 
Union officials in Bosnia, equipped 
with new powers to issue Ultima- 
tums, set deadlines and impose de- 
crees against the will of recalcitrant 
Bosnian politicians, have elaborated 
a promising carrot-aod-stick strat- 
egy for reintegrating the country. 
The repatriation policy is central to 
that effort 

Last week the international 
community’s High Representative in 
Bosnia, Carlos Westendorp, made 
further use of the powers given to 
him in December by overruling the 
quarrelsome parties and deciding 
the design of the new national flag. 

Last week Bosnia's president, 
Alija Izetbegovic, was given two 
weeks to revoke 1995 legislation 
snipping departed Serbs and Croats 
of their property rights in Sarajevo. 


US and EU officials have insisted 
that 20,000 Serbs and Croats should 
be resettled in the capital by the 
summer. 

Pursuing a separate prong of the 
same strategy, the German foreign 
minister, Klaus Kinkel, told Mr 
Dodik that many of the 250,000 
Bosnian refugees in Germany must 
be allowed to return to towns and 
villages in the Serb half of the coun- 
try. Most of them are Muslims. 

A third of the Bosnian population 
— 1.5 million — fled the war and 
about 400,000 have returned in the 
past two years, including 100,000 
from Germany. But only 35,000 
have moved into areas where they 
form an ethnic minority. The lack of 
movement has entrenched Lhe eth- 
nic partition. 

The plan is to make Sarajevo a 


showcase by leaning on the Muslim 
authorities to restore its earlier eth- 
nic balance and harmony and then 
increasing the pressure for similar 
action by the hardline Serb and 
Croat nationalists. 

Mr Dodik, for the first time since 
tiie end of the war, voiced a readi- 
ness to allow Muslim refugees to re- 
turn to Serb-held areas. Germany 
and the EU are prepared to reward 
such efforts with substantia] eco- 
nomic aid. So far Serb areas have 
had less than 5 per cent of the inter- 
national aid going to Bosnia. 

Mr Izetbegovic promised that 
Serbs and Croats were welcome in 
Sarajevo, but said parallel action 
was needed in the new Bosnian 
Serb capital Banja Luka. 


Le Monde, page 16 



Clair* Wallerateln In Manila 


Imelda Marcos Is embraced by a supporter in Manila last week after 
announcing she would stand for president photo; romeo ranoco 

Imelda joins election fray . 

maining options to avoid incarcera- 
tion would be a presidential pardon 
-4- easy to arrange if she were .voted 
into high office. -- 1. - 
Her chances of- winning- the May 
election are slim, 'although she is a 
popular congresswoman. . 

As campaigning got under way, 
analysts i warned - that the ■ political 
manoeuvrings of Mrs Marcos and 
many other caridldates violate* con- 
stitutional provision designed , to 
prevent therise of another dictator. . 

The 1987. constitution, drawn i up 
after the foil of Marcos, requires 
congress to outlaw the: i powerful, 
and , often . corrupt, political ; .dynas- 
ties that frave maintained a strangle- 
hold on public life,- ■' ;-'l I -I' 

■ ' Bub a glance atthe: electoral line- 
up shows 1 that these dynasties are 
still strong. 'About 50 per. cent of out- 
going mayors have ^anointed” their 
Wives or children las i their succes- 
sors, The iOsmen -Tr-ioiie ofuthe 
country’s most powerful families 
are fielding candidates for presi- 
dent, vice-president and senator. 


I MELDA Marcos crawled down the 
I aisle of Manila cathedral on Sunday 
and collapsed sobbing at the altar 
after launching a bid for the presi- 
dency with a promlse.to bring back 
“dignity, decency and leadership^ to 
the Philippines. 

The widow, of th& dictator. Ferdi- 
nand: Marcos, was accompanied by 
hundreds . of supporters as 9he 
made heriway through the cathe- 
dral after:. joining an . already 
crowded presidential > race at : the 
eleventh hoinv. '■ i: 

The former beauty- queen, aged 
68, is now almost blind and likes to 
portray herself as a penniless phit 
anthropist who has beeiuinfalrly -pil- 
loried for the excesses and human 
rights abuses which i characterised 
her- i husband’s reign. i She: had -lost 
everything: “except my, sacred hou L 
ouri’.shesaidt- i; < 

The supreme , court refcentiy . up- 
held a |12-yean jail term ragainst her 
for corruption. One idf! her few re- 


Mongolia rebuffs UN help 
to end ‘serious food deficit’ 


Louisa Waugh in Ulan Bator 


M ONGOLIA’S nouveaux riches 
carry mobile phones, drink ex- 
pensive imported beers and fill the 
wide sh-eets of the capital Ulan 
Bator with their BMW* and Mer- 
cedes. But in the suburbs, where 
the quality of water, education and 
life has deteriorated sharply, fami- 
lies must make do on less than 88 a 
month. 

A report by the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organisation 
(FAO) says Asia's newest demo- 
cracy faces a “serious food deficit” 
and needs 90,000 tons of food aid to 
combat widespread malnutrition. It 
recommends emergency and pro- 
gramme food aid to compensate for 
a shortage of flour. 

The Mongolian government, hop- 
ing to present sound economic cre- 
dentials to lure foreign Investors, is 
unhappy with the report 
But aid workers say the facts 
speak for themselves. One in four 
Mongolian children is now chroni- 
cally malnourished, leading to cases 
of mental retardation and severe 
rickets. A per capita income of $320 
a year makes Mongolia one of the 
poorest countries on earth, and low- 
income families are spending up to 
three-quarters of their funds on 
food. 

The government has been reluc- 
tant to comment on the FAO's 
recommendations, although: the 
agricultural ministry has privately 
admitted it" is . seeking food ' aid 
donors.- The United States has al- 
ready donated -11,000 tons of flour. 

Cereal production ■ has halved 
since: 1990 and many flour mills are 


operating at half capacity. Officials 
say die government is lo increase 
cereal imports from last year's 
85,(500 tons to ease lhe shortage. 

Bill Bikales, a senior economic 
adviser to Lhe prime minister. 
Mendsailuiny Enkhsahan. criticised 
the FAO report as "inexcusably mis- 
leading’’. 

He said the country did not need 
investment in the still partially sub- 
sidised crop sector, but rather “an 
effective, targeted safety net". 
Hunger in Mongolia was not due lo 
a shortage of food but to some peo- 
ple's want of money to buy it. he 
said. 

Otto Farkas, director of World 
Vision, which works with some of 
lhe country’s poorest, agreed with 
Mr Bikales’s point that purchasing 
power was the key to combating 
majnutrition. But he added: “Mon- 
golia needs food security, including 
food aid . . . Domestic production 
shouldn’t be sacrificed on die altar 
of the free market economy." 

Research by World Vision nnd 
the Mongolian Nutrition Research 
Centre recommends food supple- 
mentation. and food aid programmes 
aimed at the poor. It says one in five 
children is stunted from malnutri- 
tion, more than 10 times the norm 
in a well-fed population. 

Death from malnutrition is partic- 
ularly prevalent in the country’s 
prisons, where families must pay for 
inmates’ -rations. Hid 320 deaths in 
jail last year —-5 per cent of the 
prison population — were widely 
blamed on tuberculosis and/or star- 
vatioh. There have been reports of 
guards cutting prisoners' rations to 
buy uniforms and equipment 


Quake! kills thousands 


Raja A^flhar In Islamabad 


A FGHAN officials paid on Mon- 
day. they, had buried more than 
3,800 people killed by . a severe 
earthquake On Wednesday last-week 
in' remote Northern Afghanistan. 

Bad .whether hampered relief ef- 
forts With billy a small aircraft fronq 
the International R6d Gross and a 
plahe-load of blankets from Pakistan 
landing more 1 than • two i hours' drive 
from the quake site in the opposi- 
tion-ruledTakharproVinc©.. I * ■. s 

'The relief agency- M&lecins sans 
FrbtititteB/iu the -first foreign -.esti- 


mate Of ' casualties, confirmed on 
Monday Afghan statements that 
more than : 4,000 had died. » { 

Authorities in Taloqan. inTakhar, 
said the earthquake was centred on 
the cityv of -«Ruataq and had de- 
stroyed mbre .than 20 villages. The 
region affected is in the grip of a bit- 
ter' winter. Its few roads have been 
badly damaged by the civil war. 

Swedish iBelsmolos^Bts said the 
quake measured 1 6.1 oil the Richter 
scale;! but a i Pakistani centre mea- 
stired-itat&.flr - -vj ■. .-. .■ 

■ T&llbhn ordered its forces to -halt 
operations inTakhar. —^Reuters 
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Clinton fits the bill in Blair’s new world order 


WASHINGTON DIARY 

Martin Kettle 

S O MUCH guff has been -writ- 
ten over the years about the 
Anglo-American "special rela- 
tionsliip’* that one tries instinctively 
to avoid using such an overused and 
hubristic phrase. And yet, as the 
philosopher said of the elephant, it 
may be hard to describe but you 
know one when you see one. And in 
Waslungton last week we undoubt- 
edly saw a special relationsliip. 

Tony Blair was interested in Bill 
Clinton before Clinton became in- 
terested In Blair. From the moment 
that Clinton emerged at the head of 
the nomination-chasing pack in 
1092, Blair spotted something that 
he knew he could learn from. Most 
of the comment which picked up on 
Clinton's appeal for the Labour mod- 
ernisers at that time focused on the 
Democrats' campaign techniques — 
the spin doctoring, the media strat- 
egy. the focus groups and so on. But 
Blair's take on Clinton was always 
strategic, not tactical. What struck , 
Blair about Clinton was that he had 
managed to halt the forward march 
of the transatlantic right 
Blair believed that Clinton's vic- 
tory in 1992 showed both that it was 
posable to outsmart die right and 
also to defeat them. These were 
powerful lessons for a Labour politi- 
cian at the end of 1992, when 
Labour was still traumatised by its 
failure to defeat John Major in that 
year's general election. And Blair 
has always willed Clinton to suc- 
ceed and to survive ever since, 
believing that Labour's task of 
persuading the British electorate to 
eject the Conservatives would be 
easier if Its leaders could say that 
the Americans had already done 
something similar. 

Between 1994 and 1996, Blair was 
extremely anxious about Clinton’s 
re-election. Not because Clinton 
was a persona! friend — at that 
stage he wasn't — but because Clin- 
ton's defeat in 1996 would have 



been presented by the Conserva- 
tives as proof, and might even have 
actually shown, that a modernised 
centre-left government had nothing 1 
lasting to offer the electorate in the 
modern world. Clinton's successful 
re-election was a very great relief to 
Blair, and Blair unquestionably 
believed that his own defeat of Mqjor 
last year was made much easier be- 
cause the Democrats still controlled 
the White House. It meant that 
Labour seemed to be cutting with 
the grain of world opinion. 

This, for more than any other fac- 
tor, explains why Blair was the per- 
fect ally to stand by the side of a 
beleaguered Clinton in Washington 
last week. The two men may now be 
friends, but in Blair’s eyes, Clinton's 
survival is overwhelmingly a 
political rather than a personal 
imperative. Never once during the 
Wasltington visit did Blair even 
imply that he believed Clinton to be a 
good man in his private life. He con- 


spicuously avoided saying that he 
believed Clinton’s denials of an af- 
fair with Monica Lewinsky. In every 
other respect, however, Blair stood 
shoulder-to-shoulder with the presi- 
dent. extolling his leadership, com- 
mending his policies, identifying 
with his ideas and promoting Clin- 
ton's campaign to defy his attackers. 

Blair did this because he still 
remains absolutely clear in his own 
mind that Clinton's tenure of office 
was an essential precondition and is 
now an essential buttress of his 
own. It was this, rather than any 
other factor, which led him to say. at 
last Friday’s highly charged press 
conference in the White House East 
Room, that Clinton was “someone I 
could trust, someone I could rely 
upon, someone I am protid to call 
not juat a colleague, but a friend". 

It was this, too, that explained 
Blair's most emotive gesture of soli- 
darity during hla stay — his toast of 
Clinton at the White House banquet ! 


the night before. In that toast, Blair 
quoted Harry Hopkins's biblical 
remarks to Churchill in the midst of 
the second world war. “Whither 
thou goest I will go, and whither 
thou lodgest I will lodge. Thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my 
God." Then Blair continued: “And 
Hopkins paused, and then lie said, 
‘Even to the end’, and Churchill 
wept" 

Blair doesn’t see himself as 
Churchill, and he doesn't believe in 
the Anglo-American historic destiny 
to rule and educate the less fortu- 
nate world. He simply regards Clin- 
ton as his best and biggest 
international ally, At the moment, 
the emphasis in this alliance is all 
about supporting the besieged Clin- 
ton presidency, as it was in Wash- 
ington last week. Now, though, it 
will shift to Iraq, the central event of 
the coming days. 

For Blair, the Iraq crisis is about 
three things: his genuine belief that 


guardian weekly , 
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Saddam Hussein has to be ut ' 
vented from waging war, partlcn. 1 
larly against Israel; his need to shew 
any domestic doubters that he » a 
Labour leader who wQl not flinch, aj ■ 
his predecessors might, from send- 


is on tlie verge of becoming the Cm 

Labour leader to send British forces I 
into an non-imperial engagement . 
since Attlee in Korea nearly half a 
century ago); and, finally, his abid- 
ing and determining belief that a 
Democratic president has to he sup- 
ported internationally in order that 
a Democrat will be reelected k 
home. This, I think, is the starting 
point of it all. 

That may be how he sees it, but 
many will have a different view. 
They will see yet another British 
prime minister (Jed Heath was 
really the only modern exception) 
who appears overkeen to sit like a 
parrot on the shoulder of yet an- 
other US president. They will see 
the hubris in tile over-eager striving 
to appear on a par with a demonstra- 
bly more important but personally 
embarrassed leader. They will 
sense that Blair has turned his back 
on Europe in favour of America, as 
so many of his predecessors, both 
Labour and Conservative, have 
done before. 

Perhaps, in the end, that is how it 
will eventually appear to history loo. 
But it is much too early to draw that 
conclusion. Blair and his advisers 
are sensitive to the charge that they 
are simply interested in buying off 
thc-peg campaign techniques and 
social policies from the US in much 
tire same way that earlier British 
supplicants in Washington bought 
1 weapons. 

I In an interview with the Guardian 
last week, Blair laid out his hopes ol 
| bringing the American Democrats 
I and the European social democratic 
parties together in a standing policy 
network to hammer out common 
responses to the social changes 
causetl by the global economy, Hfs 
plan is not simply transatlantic, he 
suggested, but international- If ^ 
is true, Blair’s ultimate goal is to put 
the special relationship at the ser- 
vice of something much more ambi- 
tious and much less one-sided. 


Cavalier spirit stirs parliamentarians 



Europe this week 

Martin Walker 


ger-haired socialist lawyer 
from Hamburg who at first sight ap 1 
pears an unlikely heir to the Pyms 
and Hampdens who fought tp estab- 
lish Parliament’s authority against; 
King Charles I inthe ypars before 
England's civil war. Their campaign 
established both the legitimacy of 
the elected and power over the pub- 
lic purse, which has been the foun- 
dation of parliamentary democracy. 

■ From her crucial seat as chair- 
man of the European parliament's 
monetary subcommittee, Randzio- 


Platii lias launched a campaign 
which could eventually prove as 
important. This is not only because 
she is asserting the claims of parlia- 
ment over the economic policies of 
Europe, but also because her cam- 
paign can exploit the discreet revo- 
lution that is now under way in the 
European constitutional system. 

The European, Union at first 
glance looks like a rough copy of 
the American division of powers 
between the executive in the White 
House, the legislature in Congress, 
and ti)e ; Judiciary, in the Supreme 
Court Europe has its elected parlia- 
ment, Its executive 1 in the Commis- 
sion, and its own European Court of 
Justice, which has been essential to 
building the common market How- 
ever, on to this structure Europe 
has grafted the Council of Minis- 
ters, which is where the govern- 
ments of the 15 member states meet 
and take the real decisions. 

Now a new body is being grafted 
.on to the constitutional system, the 
new European central bank (ECB). 
Americans have noticed how, under 
Paul Volcker and Alan Greenspan, 
the Federal Reserve Board has 
assumed an authority that the 
Founding Fathers never envisioned. 
The Fed's power just grew and 
grew. In contrast, the ECB’s powers 


have been built in from the start: to 
be Independent of political influ- 
ence, and to have the single task of 
ensuring monetary stability. 

The ECB’s president and board, 
nominated by member govern- 
ments and endorsed by the Euro- 
pean parliament, are to have fixed 
terms of eight years to guarantee 
their independence. Their powers 
ace immense, not only to fix the 
monetary policies of Europe, its 
money supply and interest rates, but 
to play a global role as custodians of 
a currency which seems likely to 
rival the dollar as a store of inter- 
national value. 

Enter Randzio-Plath. The Euro- 
pean parliament last week called for 
a series of amendments that include 
tile power to veto and, if necessary, 
to dismiss the president of the new 
bank, in what promises to be a steep 
uphill battle to impose democratic 
accountability over the managers of 
the single currency. 

If granted, the MEPs’ list of de- 
mands, from quarterly appearances 
by the bank board before parlia- 
ment, to suggestions that sum- 
maries of tiie minutes of board 
meetings be published, would give 
parliament a sweeping extension In 
its authority and power. It is un- 
likely to get it soon because, though 


bankera and finance ministers con- 
stantly pledge full consultation, 
there are two principles they are un- 
likely to surrender. 

First, tile bank's primary task is 
monetary stability and the avoid- 
ance of inflation, rather than growth 
or job creation. Second, the bank’s 
president and board are picked by 
the governments of member states, 
not die European parliament Both 
principles are enshrined in the 
Maastricht treaty. 

“Actually, we don’t have any pow- 
ers at all.” Randzio-Plath admitted 
last week after launching the draft 
report from the parliament's mone- 
tary committee. It is, however, the 
opening shot in a long campaign 
which some MEPs see as their 
equivalent of the British parlia- 
ment’s centuries-long struggle with 
the Crown over financial control 

There are, however, three key 
differences between the House of 
Commons of the early 17th century 
and the current European parlia- 
ment The first is that the European 
parliament’s own credibility is only 
shakily established. Scandals over 
MEPs’ abuses of expenses, their 
blithe disregard of the rule that sayB 
they should list their private finan- 
cial Interests, and the dismayingly 
low turnout of voters to elect them, 
sap its authority. 

The second difference Is that the 
European parliament may have veto 


power over the EU budget, but it 
does not have the crucial right — 
which was the key to the campaigns 
of Pym and Hampden against fae 
Crown — to authorise taxation. 
third difference is that the Euro- 
pean parliament te battling not ocuy 
the bank but Europe's e J eCt f]“ 
national governments ana its 
finance ministries as welL 
It is for this reason that Rattan* 
Plath’s deputy diairman of the mon- 
etary committee, Britain’s Labour 
MEP Alan Donnelly, has formed a 
new group called the Euro Forum. 
This cunningly brings together 
MEPs and members df the ,finan« 
committees of the various nation 
parliaments, In an alliance 0 * 
elected to bring a double foOueflc? 
to bear on the appointed memo 
oi die bank's board. " 

With Its new poV/ertsf 
slon with the Council of M*"’ 
enshrined In the Amsterdam treMj 
the parliament din expect 
long run to win greater accornt 
■ Ity, But much will defiend op |A 

new central bani"s sldB In mtospW 

I the single dtrrebcy. 
ifiref battle from will be .th e e lffl 
between the bank's duty to 
infladbii and tHd[l6lltldaI,W'*S' 
to free Europe from 
of mass unemMoyritonfr W 

; Plalh has served Wtllng'P “E 

European ' parliament Intends . , 
seize Its historic opportunity- . 


INVESTMENT. 




Over the last five 
Five of 6ixt; fuiiiiff 
And W e. have 

OfBhoreFm^cal 
Perpdf £ 


iV-f- 

L:un 11 4no mc income trom ic can gv 

(KTf0n >«nct. Till, adwrtiscnic.it docs riot comcicutc 


•Mm i„ co „, e ito,,, p, down l.bbrn,, pflUy to . kn<, ofcwlyu* ^"^nucom) ,nd you may no, ft tick tot ,mo,..,r Y ataf r nma h ootyca MHIy. gnd , c 

~ offer or goliciution by anyone in any Jurisdiction in . ' L — — — ' r* «<*«•• »», .» 


comtitutc an oiler or gol.nut.on oy anyone ... a,. n ,„i,uKt, u „ ... which such offer is not authorised or to any person to whom it is unlawful to make such oftcr or solicitation, 
whose possession dm advertisement may conic are required ty At Manage, to inform tkimelm of and comply with any relevant restrictions. 
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The Week in Britain James Lewis 


Davis falls on his sword 
over Camelot controversy 


I lator of the National Lottery in 
the wake of a successful libel action 
by Richard Branson, Britain's best- 
known capitalist, who claimed that 
Guy Snowden had tried in 1993 to 
bribe him to drop his bid to run the 
lottery on a not-for-profit basis. 

In the event, the contract to oper- 
ate the lottery went to Camelot, a 
consortium in which G-Tech, an 
American company of which Mr 
Snowden was chairman, has a 22.5 
per cent stake. Mr Snowden quit his 
chairmanship following Mr Bran- 
son’s victory. 

Mr Davis had survived earlier de- 
mands for his resignation when he 
was found to have accepted free 
flights and hospitality from G-Tech. 
He insisted that he had done noth- 
ing Improper. This time, however, 
he went, following a long interview 1 
with his boss Chris Smith, the Cul- 
ture Secretary. The Tories claimed j 
that he had been sacked; Mr Smith 
insisted that he had resigned. 

The flurry of departures reflected 
public unease about the handsome 
profits made by Camelot, by virtue 
of having made the lottery such a 
success. Mr Smith now says that, 
when Camelot’s franchise period 
expires, he would like to see it re- 
placed by a non-profit oi>erator. So 
Mr Branson's Virgin Group may 
still be in with a chance. 

There will, however, be some 
awkward problems to overcome. 
When competitive tenders are next 
invited to run the lottery, Camelot 
will still hold a strong hand because 
it already has the outlets, the equip- 
ment fprovided by G-Tech) and the 
staffto do the job. 

What the Government some- 
times likes to call “the people's tot- 
tery" will still, in effect, be a 
state-licensed monopoly. And any 
organisation capable of mounting 
that kind of operation would have to 
invest heavily in organisation and 
computer terminals aad would be 
entitied to recover the investment 
out of profits. 


I— but unelected Lord Chancellor, 
overstepped the party line when he 
suggested that the Press Com- 
plaints Commission (PCC) should 
be given powers of “prior restraint" 
to prevent the publication of storie 9 
which it deemed not to be in the 
public interest. By Uiis means, he 
considered, newspapers could be 
banned from revealing undesirable 
stories such as the one about the 
Foreign Secretary, Robin Cook, and 
his live-in mistress. 

The Lord Chancellors thinking 
infuriated the Prime Minister, Tony 
Blair, who was otherwise occupied 
in Washington. “We do not have a 
scheme for banning stories that are 
legitimate" said Mr Blair's 
spokesman. “I do not know anyone 
other than Derry Irvine who 
thought the Robb Cook story was 
other than a legitimate one to 
write." 

This was the strongest put-down 
yet for the Lord Chancellor, who 
has made a series of miscalculations 
in recent months but remains close 
to the Prime Minister because he 
was his mentor and head of cham- 
bers when the young Mr Blair em- 
barked on his legal career. 

Much of the anger in government 


and party circles was directed at 
Lord Irvine — denounced as 
pompous, bullying, interfering, ar- 
rogant, censoring and puffed-up — 
for resurrecting die Cook affair just 
as it appeared to be ebbing away. 


L backbench rebellion over its 
plans to water down legislation on 
workers' rights and to use Tory 
laws to crack down on strikers. 
More than 80 MPa were reported to 
be ready to vote against the Gov- 
ernment 

The dispute surfaced in the 
prison service, where officers were 
told by the Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, that the legal ban on indus- 
trial action in prisons, imposed in 
1994, would remain in place. Union 
leaders accused him of reneging on 
pre-election promises to restore 
their rights. 

The main row centres on a mani- 
festo pledge to restore union recog- 
nition “where a majority of the 
relevant workforce vote in a ballot 
for the union to represent them". 
Unions argue that the result should 
be determined by a simple majority 
among those taking part in the 
ballot, while employers' organisa- 
tions claim there should be a major- 
ity among the entire workforce, 
regardless of whether they vote. 
The two sides have failed to reach a 
compromise. 


S OME CABINET ministers were 
furious about being ordered by 
the Prime Minister to stay away 
from World Cup football matches in 
order to stop the Tories from accus- 
ing them of eqjoying the tiappings 
of office. Tickets are hard enough 
to come by without having stands 
full of Cabinet ministers travelling 
at the taxpayers' expense," said a 
Blair spokesman. 
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IShake-up urged after child sex trial 


Healthy option . . . Bart’s will continue aa a specialist heart and cancer centre photograph martin wu . 

Bart’s hospital is granted a reprieve 


I hospital in the City of London 
will be saved, ministers said last 
week after accepting the recommen- 
dations of an independent review of 
the capital’s “under pressure" health 
services. 

Bart’s, founded in the 12th cen- 
tury, will continue to treat patients 
as a specialist centre for cancer and 
heart conditions. 

However, it will lose its role as a 
general local hospital, and its acci- 
dent and emergency department will 
not reopen. Among other derisions 
emerging from the review are that 
closure of the A&E unit at Guy’s hos- 
pital, south London, is to go ahead, 
and that Queen Mary's hospital, 
Roehampton. will be run down and 
replaced by a small community unit 


The review, headed by Sir Leslie 
Turnberg, a past president of the 
Royal College of Physicians, was set 
up by Labour to help it deal with is- 
sues that had bedevilled the last 
government. 

Tlie Health Secretary. Frank 
Dobson, said that the review's pro- 
posals were accepted in full. "The 
Turnberg report recommends that 
Bart’s should not close. The Gov- 
ernment agrees. We will not coun- 
tenance the closure of that great 
hospital which has served the peo- 
ple of London for 875 years.” 

Closure of Bart’s was proposed 
by tlie Tomlinson report in 1992 and 
set In train the following year by tlie 
Conservative government of John 
Major. The A&E department has 
shut and its other services were due 
to transfer to the Royal London in 
Whitechapel. 


The review says that this shout! 
still happen once a new, 900-bd 
Royal London is built in sewn vr 
eight years' time, but that Hitt; 
should thereafter provide "a smi! 
number of tertiary services" and pr 
haps also run n minor injuries unit 
Campaigners who have been tat- 
tling to save Bart's welcomed ihr 
decision — even though it fell far 
short of their original goal. 

Dome Snell, who chairs the S»<- 
Bart’s Patients’ Campaign, said: TV 
hospilal has always been excellent in 
heart specialities — in fact it i&tfe 
best in the world. I am now very offr 
mistic about the hospital's future.’ 

The closure of Guy'a A&E uni'*’ 
likely to prove tricky for niinisterv 
as Labour claimed during the gen- 
eral election campaign that it wow 
be “stopped on day one of a Labour 
government". ' 


1 leader and class warrior, will 
have the irony of seeing hla daugh- 
ter married off this year to a former 
colliery manager who helped to 
shut down Grimethorpe, Britain's 
most famous pit 

Margaret Scar gill, a doctor, will 
marry James Logan, whose colliery 
office was once sealed with super- 
glue by his prospective bride’s 
mother, Anne, during a long and bit- 
ter cam peign to save the pit 


Dobson pledges to cut illness gap 



T HE Government firmly 
pledged last week to tackle 
the big social issues — 
poverty, bad housing, unemploy- 
ment and other forms of deprivation 
— that it acknowledges to be at die 
root of inequalities in health. 

In a green paper released for con- 
sultation, most of the 27 targets set 
by the Conservative government in 
its Health of the Nation document in 
1992 — and which returned to 
haunt ministers whenever figures 
showed they were not being met — 
are gone. 

Labour's blueprint sets four 
benchmarks for Improving public 
health: on cancer, strokes, acci- 
dents and mental health. There are 
no targets for reducing teenage 
pregnancies, smoking or obesity. 

Instead, die strategy is to devolve 
responsibility for targeting specific 
problems, such as high rates of 
child mortality, to areas where they 
occur. "The top priority in Camden 
Town or Wigan or Gloucester or 
Loughborough may well differ from 
the top priority In Surrey," the 
Health Secretary, Frank Dobson, 
told the Commons. 

Mr Dobson declared war on "the 
greatest Inequality of air: the grow- 


ing gap between the health of rich 
and poor. 

The green paper, Our Healthier 
Nation, shows that a man In Man- 
I cheater lives five years fewer than a 
man in Oxfordshire, and death rates 
from lung cancer are 20 per cent 
| higher in the North than die 
national average. 

— Tlie previous government, had 
I banned all mention of inequalities in 
health, Mr Dobson claimed. “Well, 
things have changed. We do recog- 
nise inequalities in health . . . this 
I government recognises that 
I poverty, poor housing, low wages, 
! unemployment, air pollution, crime 
and disorder can all make people ill 
i In both body and mind," 

Public health would now be an 
issue for many government depart- 
1 ments, such as employment, trans- 
port and environment; he said. 

I The Government has two key 
I aims: to extend people’s lives and 
the number of years people spend 
| without Illness, which has not risen 
as fast as longevity; and to improve 
the health of die worst off ip society. 

| The public health minister, Tessa 
Jowell, said it marked an end to the 
"nanny state” approach of the last 
government. “In the 1970s and par- 
ticularly the 1980s we , saw the 
growth of individualism, victim 


blaming and finger wagging, 
you were ill it was do with yourua 
healthy lifestyle." 

The green paper proposes 
"national contract for better heat® 
between government, local aulM* 
ties and the Individual. Ten Jw® I 

action zones will be set up. AnwJ 

£300 million of National hOT, 
money will finance healthy “Wj I 
centres. These might have WK*. 
facilities and services 
physiotherapy, preventive _ j 
grammes and information w 
age groups. ■ 

The document got a warn* 
come for making die link be 
poverty and ill health, but 
were those who wanted to i 
what extra money the Governrnffl 
was prepared to put to, 
questioned the scrapping « “Jj. • 

Karen Caines, director of the 
stitute of Health Services AW 
ment, said: "Without 
targets there will be less pre 
for change and less scope ^ 
[the Government] to 
real problem in public hedtoj* 
ways been not what is w©l 

how it Is to be achieved. ■ ^ 

Roy Taylor, presldent^j^ 

dation of Directors St ^, e of 
vices, regretted ,tW gf 
alcohol abuse was 


C ALLS were made for a full 
review of juvenile trials after 
the acquittal lost week at the 
Old Bailey in London of four boys 
aged 10 and 11 for rape and inde- 
cent assault, the youngest ever to 
face such charges in Britain. 

Children’s organisations claimed 
that the court was the wrong place 
for such hearings and urged a re- 
new of the system. 

three boys, two aged 10 and one 
11 , were acquitted of rape and inde- 
cent assault on a girl aged nine at a 
London primary school last May. A 
fourth boy was acquitted of inde- 
cent assault 


Anti-Murdoch 
vote in Lords 

>\ 

T HE Government suffered an 
embarrassing defeat in the 
I Lords on Monday when 23 Labour 
| rebels voted to outlaw Rupert Mur 
(loch's newspaper price-cutting lac 
lies, write Etveu MacAskill and 
! Michael White. 

The peers protested that Mr Mur- 
doch's Times had ruthlessly under- 
ml it* competitors in a campaign 
. that threatens the survival of llu* 
Independent and the diversity of the 
British press. 

The Government, anxious to 
wuirl conflict with Mr Murdoch, 
f'Wjjht the ban and will have to over- 
**n it in the Commons. While Tony 
Blair can easily do this with his 
1 huge majority, he faces another re- 
I volt among Labour backbenchers. 

» A spokesman for the Department 
’ of Trade and Industry said: 'The 
Loyernment will consider the impli- 
Qlions of the vote and how to ad- 
vise the House of Commons." 

Although Mr Blair has success- 
fully wwed Mr Murdoch pnd either 
over or neutralised the papers 
wowns, many Labour back- 
remain hostile, remem- 
wnng what the Sun newspaper had 
~J e to 4bour in the past. They 
use toe Commons debate to cx- 
Press their anger. 

Jf 1 * debate on the Competitions 
”r* jtokh alms to protect compa- 
from unfair practices, the peers 
for an amendment by Liberal 1 
Lord McNally which pro- 
j “J* 8 newspaper from abusing its 
“*®unant position in the market. 

| ban Includes selling papers 
| the marginal cost of produo- 
j on aperalstent basis. 


The Crown Prosecution Service 
(CPS) defended its derision to bring 
the prosecutions. A sijokeswonian 
said: “It was a complex case which 
was reviewed at every stage." 

Tlie spokeswoman added that the 
CPS had been in regular consulta- 
tion with the police and treasury 
counsel. Because of the seriousness 
of the charge, she said, the case had 
to be held at the Old Bailey, which 
acted as the crown court for youth 
cases in the catchment area. 

The Metropolitan Police issued a 
statement stressing that the case 
had been handled with “thorough- 
ness and sensitivity". 

The calls for a review, from both 
the National Society for the Preven- i 


tion of Cruelly to Children and tlie 
Children's Legal Centre, have come 
because of uneasiness felt about the 
process of children as young as that 
appearing in a high-security, high- 
profile court such as the Old Bailey. 

Carolyn Hamilton, director of the 
Children's Legal Centre, said such a 
trial should not be repeated. Both 
the location and the system under 
which the children were tried was 
wrong. 

“I have grave doubts whether 
children of that age can understand 
what is going on in the court and 
can concentrate for that length of 
time," Ms Hamilton said. “I don't 
think it's suitable or appropriate for 
them to appear at the Old Bailey. 


We need to think more about the ad- 
versaria] approach and whether it is 
right both for the victim and the ac- 
cused." 

She said that although people are 
meant to be tried by a jury of their 
peers, it was clear that a verdict 
would not be entrusted to a dozen 
10-year-olds. However, the accused 
and the victim of the same age were 
meant to be able to understand tlie 
proceedings. 

The NSPCC has also expressed 
Us concern about the trial. A 
spokeswoman said: “The NSPCC 
believes that a formal adult court 
setting is an inappropriate place to 
deal with children, whether they are 
victims, defendants or witnesses." 
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T HE Social Security Secretary, 
Harriet Harman, moved to 
defuse growing alarm among the 
disabled over the Government’s 
welfare plans by announcing new 
measures to assess the financial 
circumstances of claimants 
before benefits are cut. 


m land and Wales are in effect 
operating a policy of decriminall- 
aation with regard to possession 
of cannabis, according to new 
figures showing a nine-fold rise 
in cautions from 1985 to 1995 
but only a two-fold rise in the 
number of prosecutions. 


I would have to vet all new 
varieties of genetically-modified 
oil seed rape in a move which 
effectively blocks for years the 
planting of such crops. The 
decision follows protests from 
environmentalists, government 
agencies and newspapers. 


I dren suffer anxieties because- 
of their parents' health, according 
to the British Heart Foundation. 


D an investigation after the 
body of a male stowaway was 
found in the undercarriage of u 
jet that had flown from Huku in 
Azerbaijan to Gatwick airport. 


Lieutenant Mel Rees, left, and Lieutenant Sue Moore, right, will Hcuttie centuries of male supremacy at 
sea next month when they become die first women to assume command of a Royal Navy warship. The 
officers, both aged 26, will each take charge of a fast patrol boat 

Divorcees may have to pay to see children 


L J pay to see their children, the So- 
cial Security Minister, Frank Field, 
indicated this week in a move which 
delighted the critics of the Child Sup- 
port Agency (CSA) but which legal 
experts said was unsustainable. 

Although he told MPs: “You can't 
tie accesd to maintenance”, sources 
afterwards indicated that Mr Field, 
the man charged with “thinking the 
unthinkable” In welfare reform was 
attracted to the idea that "if you’re 
paying for your child you should 
have the right to see it, and if you’re 
seeing It, you should pay". 

Speaking in a Commons debate 


Youth and Verve top poll 


A^ARATWE unknown 
an J,** two Ut singles and 
Kju jklwed album under his 
thU week beat off coropeti- 
^ the heavyweights of 

nTfetowhithetSt British 
pj,"? 8t «wa rd in the Brits. 

C^^ howaouI ^ 

pared been com- 

Mariey.wonthe 
S^inst the tikes of Gary 

w e „r- Robble Williams, Paul 

Th-V* 11 ^ Sir Ehon John, 
award J2 8ri ^ b female artist 
tithiS? produced a surprise 
Asia sbul singer Shbla 

Prize, 

— also shortlisted for 


! best British newcomer, which 
was won fay Stereophonies. 

As expected The Verve 
carried off the awards for best 
British group and best British 
album. They also foojt best 
production. 

Victors to the event were inet 
by tee traditional Brit item: a 
protest Outside the London 
Docklands Arena, protesters 
froth Potygram Records waved a 
large banner 'complaining teat 
thqy were underpaid. They were 
protesting oh behalf of CD pack- 

era who are paid £3 an hour. 

Inside there was a protest of a 

different nature as the Deputy 
Prinfe Minister, John Prescott, 
had a bucket of Ice water emp- 


on the much-reviled CSA, Mr Field 
said that at the moment the parents 
with care were doing a trade with 
their estranged partners, claiming 
lcs9 maintenance but denying ac- 
cess to the children. 

Officials at the Department of 
Social Security said Mr Field was 
"thinking aloud” and that no deci- 
sions had been taken; Mr Field was 
not directly Involved in it But when 
Labour was in opposition Mr Field 
conducted a series of reviews as 
chairman of the cross-party social 
security committee, and it is a mat- 
ter he has studied closely. 

At the moment the courts will not 
Unk maintenance and accesB, Insist- 
I ing that if the welfare of the child or 


tied over him by a member of the 
audience. 

The evening's entertainment 
was provided byTbm Jones and 
Robbie Williams who performed 
a duet In a medley of songs from 
tiie film The Full Monty, which 
won the Best Soundtrack Award. 

Williams did ia good lmpres-' 
sion of a gyrating leather-clad 
Mick J agger whUe Jones had to 
dodge the customary knickers 
thrown from the audience. . 

, Veteran rockers Fleetwood 
Mac brought the evening tea 
'close, playing a medley of their 
hhs following receipt of the 
award for lifetime achievement. 

■ the Spfee Girls, who doml- . 
noted lakt year's ceremony, won 
an honorary award fijif “excep- 
tional commercial success*. 

As predicted, their new rivals, 


children is paramount, financial 
considerations must be secondary. 1 

Mr Field also indicated that aboli- 
tion of the CSA wa9 not an option, 
even though, in a devastating as- 
sessment, he admitted that the 
agency was a failure which had “in- 
flicted damage” on many people's 
lives.' He promised to bring forward 
plans for reform by the summer. 

- Since 1993, when the agency was 
established, protests by angry par- 
ents at what they felt was an arbi- 
trary, unjust and anonymous system 
forced continual alteration of the 
maintenance formula. 

Mr Field said the system could be 
simplified by linking rates of main- 
tenance with tax bands . 


All Saints, took the best British 
single award and the best video 
award for their hit Never Ever. 

Another special award went to 
Elton John, who missed out in 
the best British single category 
for hla Candle In The Wind '97. 

' Receiving the'Freddle JWercury 
Award for contributions to chari- ' 
ties In the music industry from ' 
tiie Prime Minister, Tony Blair, 
at a reception filmed earlier In " ; 
Washington, Elton John provided 
the evenhig with its customary 
element of siirprtye. : ‘ 

’ His Offer to present Mr Blair 
with tiie ‘Elton John Dolly Award 
met with sopie disbelief. 

• Picking a dolty tip from' a table 
In frd White House, 'Sir Elton 

told him he would tike to present 

him with the maty wtdch be had 
'spent all his evenings sewing. 


D in Romania, was told he will 
not face charges following accusa- 
tions that he “sexually corrupted” 
a nine-year-old girl near the 
Sinaia orphanage where she lives. 


I has rocketed, making it the 
10th most expensive city to live 
In, according to a survey by die 
Economist Intelligence Unit. 


D his team-mates Bertrand I 
Picard of Switzerland and \Vim 
Verstraeten of Belgium failed in 
their bid to fly around the world 
when the Breitling Orbiter 2 
balloon cafre down in Burma 
after initially being refused entry 
fritb Chinese air space. 


H ELEN FIELDING Won the 
British Book Awards Bbok 
of the Year for her novel Bridget 
Jones’s Diary. 


E lek politician semi by some da 
one of tiie greatest free-thinkers 
of his generation and by others 1 
as tiie main who contributed most 
to poisoning race relations In 
Britain, has died, aged 85. 

" Comment, page 12 
" • M Obitudry, bags 26 


correction 

A photograph’ of a niural in Derry hi 
the February 8 la'sue was wrongly 
captioned. The mural showed a 1 
young nationalist With a petrol bomb 
in the 1959 Bogside clashes with the 
RUC. It did not depict the 1972 \ 

I Bloody Sunday killings a£ stated. 
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Labour hoists jobless total 


Seumas Milne 


T HE Government is to publish 
an internationally recognised 
monthly measure of unem- 
ployment which will push up the of- 
ficial jobless total by around 500,000 
from April, after more than IS years 
of bitter argument about “fiddled" 
dole figures. 

The new statistic, an International 
Labour Organisation measure culled 
from tiie official Labour Force Sur- 
vey, is currently at 1.85 million, and 
will be released alongside the exist- 
ing benefit claimant count, which 
has (alien below lA million. 


The Government’s decision, fol- 
lowing a review by the Office of Na- 
tional Statistics, was given an 
enthusiastic welcome by the Trades 
Union Congress, the Liberal De- 
mocrats and the Unemployment 
Unit (UU) pressure group, which 
did so much in the Tory years to 
discredit repeated changes in the 
calculation of unemploymenL 
A total of 31 "adjustments" to the 
jobless count cut well over 1 million 
from the official figure, which if it 
was still calculated on the pre-1979 
basis would currently be 2.67 mil- 
lion. The previous administration 
also encouraged dole claimants to 


shift to incapacity and sickness ben- 
efits to bring down the unemploy- 
ment numbers. 

The existing count records only 
those who are unemployed and eli- 
gible to claim the Jobseeker’s Al- 
lowance, which imposes stringent 
means tests and availability for work 
tests, and excludes the under-18s 
and over-GOs. 

The HO-recognised Labour 
Force Survey (LFS), by contrast, 
records all those who are unem- 
ployed, actively seeking work and 
available to start work la the next 
two weeks. Based on a continuous 
survey of 60,000 households, it 


picks up around 1 million people not 
covered by the claimant count. 

But even this widely-accepted 
measure excludes more Ilian 2 mil- 
lion people, many of them women, 
who do not have a job and would 
like to work. That “wide definition” 
LFS measure of unemployment now 
stands at 4.24 million. 

The employment minister, An- 
drew Smith, said he hoped the 
move would help “restore public 
confidence in figures that had be- 
come widely discredited". 

Paul Convery, the Uir director, ar- 
gued that the broader LFS measures 
should also be published monthly, 
“so we can see if the welfare-to-work 
approach is succeeding In bringing 
people back from the margins into 
the active labour market”. 


Gold stars 
on the wane 


Vlvak Chaudhary 


A BIT of encouragement from 
teachers is more effective than 
giving pupil9 10 out of 10 for their 
homework, or even a gold star. But if 
a gentle word fails to get even the 
laziest of pupils going, then how 
about getting them to assess their 
own work? 

A report published last week says 
teachers should stop marking 
school work because it demoralises 
many pupils, and abandon competi- 
tion in the classroom, such as the 
handing out of gold stare for those 
who do well. 

The report, compiled by Paul 
Black and Dylan William of King’s 
College, London, claims that getting 
pupils to assess their own work and 
teacher feedback can improve aver- 
age achievement by as much as two 
GCSE grades per pupil. 

Professor Black, architect of the 
first proposals for National Curricu- 
lum testing and assessment, said: 
"If you have a competitive culture in 
the classroom it's fine for those who 
do well but demoralising for those 
who don't It leads to pupils concen- 
trating on competition rather than 
on their learning needs." 

The authors of the report, Inside 
the Black Box, looked at 600 Inter- 
national studies on the effects of 
marking and positive feedback on 
pupils. They claim pupils who are 
given feedback and encouragement 
do much better than those given 
marks out of 10. 

The report adds: “Pupils who get 
poor marks are led to believe they 
lack ability ... so they ‘retire hurt’, 
and try to build up their esteem in 
other ways.” 

The report also claims that the 
Government’s emphasis on testing 
in schools, and school league tables, 
is counter-productive “and only 
helps reinforce low-achieving 
pupils’ sense of failure". 

A spokeswoman for the National 
Union of Teachers said: “Things like 
gold stars, little badges and house 
points are used in a positive way by 
teachers and encourage good behav- 
iour and hard work . . . You can't 
have children marking their own 
work- It Just wouldn’t work.” 

# A new framework of national tests 
to measure children's learning at al 
most every stage in primary school 
was announced by the Government- 
Allied to plans to introduce “base- 
line" testing to measure the capabili- 
ties of children when the start 
primary school at five, the new 
framework will leave six-year-olds 
the only age group to escape 
national examination. i 



Figures that appeared to show that most poverty was temporary were ‘misleading' phoiograph : jeo muhrav 

Most poor ‘are stuck in poverty trap’ 


Anthony Browne 


P OVERTY in the UK Is far 
more persistent and deep- 
seated than was previously 
thought, according to a new 
report this week, 

Poverty became more wide- 
spread under the Conservatives 
but It was argued that It proved 
temporary for most Individuals, 
who went on to find work and 
rise up the income ladder. 
Figures often quoted by the 
Tories showed that half of those 
in the poorest 10 per cent in- 
come group were not there a 
year later. 

But research by Professor 
John Hills, of the Research 


Centre for the Analysis of Social 
Exclusion at the London School 
of Economics, showB that this 
figure Is misleading. 

“You can overplay the signifi- 
cance of income mobility,” he 
says. The vast majority of the 
poorest are actually fairly well 
stuck In poverty.” 

In his paper “Does income 
mobility mean we can stop wor- 
rying about poverty?” he says 
that although half of those in the 
poorest 10 per cent of society 
might not be there a year later, 
almost all “are either not moving 
very far, or are coming back 
very quickly". 

The vast majority of those in 
the poorest group are unable to 


escape the trap. They are either 
persistently poor, or at best 
strike it lucky for just one year 
before slipping back down again. 
Others might be cycling In and 
out of poverty, never escaping it 
permanently. 

This greater understanding of 
the dynamics of poverty should 
help the Government formulate 
policies to tackle social exclu- 
sion, according to Hills. 

“Welfare to work 1 b helpful, but 
not a panacea,” he says. “You 
don’t solve the problems just 
by getting people into first jobs 

— and it doesn’t cover pension- 
ers, the disabled and lone 
parents with young children.” 

— The Observer 


Councillors 
told to stamp 
out sleaze 


Anne Perkins 


C ORRUPTION among council 
lore must be stamped out, Tony 
Blair said last Sunday as he added 
tiie modernisation of local govern- 
ment to his project of modernising 
Britain. 

With a series of Labour sleaze 
cases in local government threaten- 
ing to tarnish the party national, 
the Prime Minister said: T know 
corruption is not widespread, but 
one case is too many." 

As the party — once dog_ 
tales of “loony left" political correct- 
ness in local government — prepares 
to defend a record number of council 
seats in May, Mr Blair put cleaning 
up local government at the heart of 
his programme to revive lord 
involvement and restore respect. 

Speaking at Labours local gov 
eminent conference in Scar- 
borough. Mr Blair promised to 
implement many of the recommen- 
dations from tiie Nolan committee's 
report on conduct in local govern- 
ment. including a "model" national 
code of conduct. It will be up to local 
councils to introduce their own 
code, but it must include a system j 
lor investigating independently all 
allegations of malpractice. “Council 
lore and officials who are incompe- 
tent. or worse still corrupt, not only 
undermine their own claims to lead- 
ership, but tarnish the reputation of 
local government," he said. 

Mr Blair also tried to persuade 
the audience of councillors and local 
party workers to welcome the idea 
of directly-elected mayors. 

He tried to beguile councillors 
with a portrait of a new role for 
them too: "Instead of spending your 
lime in fruitless meetings, you win 
be able to scrutinise in detail what 
council leaders are doing. Not wast- 
ing time in meetings will mean 
youll be able to spend more time in 
your local communities." 

But he warned councillors they 
could not expect the automatic re- 
turn of powers taken away during 
the past 18 years of Tbry rule unless 
they embraced change. 

Mr Blair berated local counts 
for low turn-outs at elections, ‘fin® 
claims of local councils to speak and 
act for local people are too often 
weakened by their poor base of pop 
ular support," he said, pointing om 
that nearly half of all comciUorsare 
over 55, and both women and etnmc 
minorities are underestimated. 
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Car pollution ‘costs £11 billion' 


T AXES on motorists should be 
tripled to reflect the true cost 
of road transport, which adds 
£11 billion a year to health bills be- 
cause of exhaust pollution, accord- 


lt recommends a return of pur- 
chase tax on larger-engined vehi- 
cles. like th e fashionable but 
gasguzzllng four-wheel-drives, but 
ays big rises in petrol and diesel 
prices are the fairest way forward. 

Most of the costs of motoring are 
[n the purcliase price of the vehicle, 
road tax and Insurance, but the cost 
to the country is in the pollution 
caused when people drive, says the 
report, compiled by David Pearce. 
To reflect the real cost of this, and 
to deter people from driving, the tax 
should be loaded on to the foel they 
use. This would also encourage the 
use of smaller, fuekefficient cars 
iod leave room for less tax on gas 
ud electric-powered vehicles. 

Prof Pearce, from the Centre for 
Social and Economic Research on 
I the Global Environment in London, 

: socialises in calculating the real 
, cost of pollution and destruction of 
: sienities such as clean water, air 
lid forests. He says they are 
treated as “free goods”, with no 
financial penalties for industry and 
Si motorist when the rest of the 


population is deprived of their 
benefit 

It is difficult to put a price on 
clean air, but by measuring the 
health effects and the willingness of 
people to pay to avoid the suffering 
caused by pollution, Prof Pearce ar- 
rived at the £11 billion figure. 

The report says 38 per cent of the 
population are susceptible to air pol- 
lution. Those most at risk include 
children, people with respiratory 
and coronary disease, pregnant 
women, older adults and a group of 
people called “responders" who are 
allergic to pollution. 

Research has shown that the 
more polluted the city the higher 
the death rates from cardiac Hnd 
respiratory disease. In the United 
States death rates were 37 per cent 
higher from these causes in the 
most polluted city compared with 
the least The death rate in London 
increased by more than 10 per cent 
in a four-day smog episode in De- 
cember 1991, - •' 

The £11 billion bill is almost 
equally split between the extra pre- 
mature deaths and increased illness. 
If congestion, accidents, road dam- 
age and global warming are added 
to the costs of motoring they reach a 
staggering £45.9 billion. Road users 
only pay a third of this sum in taxes. 

Malcolm Green, president of the 
British Lung Foundation, said: "It 
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makes economic and health sense 
to clean up the air in our cities as an 
urgent priority. Government and in- 
dividuals must work together to end 
our love affair with the car." 

Traffic is predicted to rise up to 
87 per cent-over the next 30 years. 
Although vehicles are producing 
fewer emissions, this will be more 
than outweighed by their number, 
and the distance people drive. 

Diesel vehicles, which are ex- 
pected to triple over the next 10 
years, emit 100 per cent more par- 
ticulates — poisonous, microscopic 
particles — than petrol engines. 
These are the single most important 
cause of premature death. 


BSE delay ‘led to infection 
of extra 60,000 cattle’ 


James Melkle 


_ have escaped BSE infection if 
vets had acted as soon as the dis- 
ease was first identified, a member 
of the Government’s advisory body 
claimed this week. 

The 14 months delay before sci- 
entists made a formal diagnosis 
could have had a “very, very signifi- 
cant effect” on the size of the epi- 
demic, and the amount of infected 
meat entering the food chain, said 
Roy Anderson, Linacre professor of 
zoology at Oxford university. 

Twenty-three people have died 
from new variant Creutzfeldt-Jakob 
disease, "human BSE” now linked to 
the eating of infected beef, and more 
than 170,000 cattle have died from 
the cattle disease formally identified 
by the Central Veterinary Lahore: 
tory, Weybridge, in November 1996. 

But a BBC2 television series. 
Mad Cows And Englishmen, made 
with the cooperation of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, claims that 
Carol Richardson, then a patholo- 
gist at the laboratory, first discov- 
ered evidence of a cattle disease 
similar to scrapie in sheep in Sep- 
tember 1985. 

The diagnosis was made on a sick 
cow from a farm near Midhurst, 


West Sussex, where the alarm was 
first raised at the end of 1984. 

The later formal identification 
came as a result of investigations 
into two outbreaks, one in Kent. Sci- 
entific experiments were launched 
and ministers were informed about 
the new disease the following sum- 
mer. A ban on the use of animal pro- 
tein in cattle feed, thought to be the 
main source of infection to cattle, 
was Introduced a year later in June 
1988. 

Professor Anderson said: "Given 
that there was a slight delay during 
the exponential growth phase of the 
epidemic, the phase in which it is 
glowing very rapidly, early inter- 
vention can have a dramatic effect 
on the course and this particular pe- 
riod, 1987 and 1988, was a period 
when the epidemic was growing ex- 
tremely rapidly.. 

"Therefore, Intervention 12 or 14 
months earlier would have had a 
very, very significant effect if it had 
taken place." 

It has been held for some time 
that cows were dying of BSE long 
before the formal identification. The 
BSE outbreak is expected to die out 
by about 2001. More than 2 million 
cattle have been killed because no 
animal over 30 months’ old can be 
sold for human consumption. 


Nigerian scam cheats 
Britain out of billions 


Jackson puts her foot in it 


SKETCH 

Simon Hoggart 


T ORIES claim to find something 
irresistibly funny about Glenda 
Jackson MP. Partly it’s jealousy; they 
don’t like to think that someone 
wealthy, successful and even glam- 
orous should be on the other side. 

With her two Oscars, Ms Jackson 
brings a whiff of stretch limousines 
and white tuxedos. No one will ever 
ask Norman Fowler to mould his 
handprint at Graumann’s Chinese 
Theatre in Hollywood. 

But mainly, J think, it’s the con- 
test between her image as a sassy, 
sexy, wise-cracking film star and the 
earnest sobriety she brings to her 
work as a minister. In her public life, 


she lacks a sense of humour, and 
there are few human qualities which 
are quite as comical as that 

Last week she was answering 
questions in her role as junior trans- 
port minister. Anne Campbell (Lab, 
Cambridge) asked what steps site 
was taking to improve facilities for 
pedestrians. 

“I," she said solemnly, “chair the 
Walking Steering Group." 

Toriea hugged themselves with 
glee. *The Walking Steering Groupl" 
one or two of them repeated, with 
Bertie Woosterish brays. 

Ms Jackson looked up disapprov- 
ingly. ‘The Walking Steering Group 
will help local authorities in the inte- 
gration of walking with other trans- 
port modes." 

Some Tories now began to shake 


with laughter, and I felt quite tickled 
myself. It’s the jargon, reflecting the 
desperate desire among people with 
just a little bit of power over our 
lives to turn the simplest human 
activity, such as placing one foot in 
front of an other, into something 
vague, intangible and pompous. 

Ms Jackson said proudly that the 
Government was proposing to 
spend £85 million on walking in the 
next financial year. Thomas Brake 
(Lib Deni, Carshalton) called atten- 
tion to the lack of a "national strat- 
egy on walking”. The Toriea now 
|began to wheeze dangerously, like 
an old-fashioned steam engine oh 
the point of exploding. 

Instead of replying thus: “What in 
the name pf the Lord is a oatiptial 
strategy on walking? Are we sup- 
posed to put vldeod through every, 
[letterbox to show people how to do 
It? Do you want' Walking Awareness 


Weeks? How about a Walking 
nic Outreach Programs Dire™ 
in every borough (£56,000 pi 
car?"), she replied with die saw 
grave solemnity: "In my talks 

the Walking Steering Grouplun*T 
stand that there la a shared ago^* 
and it is possible to mme forwaro- ■ 
This waB all much too ihucnj” 
the Tories, who began to atUajno 
But Ms Jackson was not fini sites 
Rosie 'Wlntefton (Donca^er, ^ 
mentioned the fury of people , 
ing through thick clouds of 
from decrepit old vehicles. 

Wes, traffic eonmMjg 
should publish Stnoky Hof 
:'aald .Ms Jackson. ' ■ ... 

Ah, Smoky Hot-Unis, mi Jg 

country singer whore hit 

Ma Onion Supper WMe Mi /W 
Belching Smoke” reached oft®* 

?7ki*e Country,* Western ek® 
some yeafs ago. ‘ ' ... 


ChJitopher Elliott 


arrives marked 
'strictly confidential". It eon- 
tiaan urgent business proposal 
a high official purporting to 
wivitfi the Nigerian National 
ntooleum Corporation. 

“1 haw in my capacity the sum 
^23.2 million [£14.5 mll- 
M, which was actually gener- 
’faUfrom an over-invoiced 
“Mract sum in my Corporation. 
^ now, 1 write to solicit your 
^stance In the transfer of this 
Into your account.” 

Itoked* 16 rmnter * 8 ’ 

That letter is one of a million 
5131 police last week estimated 
J" 6 sent by criminals from 
Africa, mostly Nigeria, last 
They are part of an advance 
(AFF) that starts by 
Rising to divide the spoils 
inh^ 8 Punters gulled 

amounts up to 
to finish the deal. They 


.growth °f the fraud, often 
\ iniT ^ ? nnn ^ e crimes such as 
/ fe Uonal dru S dealing and 
2“ Emigration rackets, has 
, pte d the formation of a 


special squad based al the 
National Criminal Intelligence 
Service’s London headquarters. 

Even charities have been 
sucked Into the scam by means 
of a different style of letter 
promising that the organisation 
is the beneficiary of a will. 

The new squad estimates the 
fraud costa the UK at least 
£3.5 billion a year. "In 1097 
over 68,000 AFF letters from 
these groups were handed to 
police, and we believe there are 
many more in circulation. People 
should not reply to them.” 

Police estimate that of every 
100, 000 recipients, about 1,000 
respond and 10 send money. 

A pilot sqheme Involving the 
squad, which began on October 
31, has already led to 25 arrests 
and the recovery of 26 kilos of 
cocaine, 95 stolen credit cards, . 
five forged passports, and five 
Cheques with a face value of 
$544 million (£333 million) in 
two months. 

The formation of the squad is 
backed by the Nigerian govern- 
ment, which la concerned at the 

effect on. the nation's Image 

abroad as the problem has mush- 
roomed over the past, 10 years. 


' People are conned 


Kkrancsd fes fraud 
{ns form °f a letter pur- 1 
tam a Mgh official in 
am nSf™. 1 Spiral bank or a state 

s »Z' w " h ® mBna 8* lw 

KraJ?® acontraot, generating a 
profit. 

1 to ,0 !! hel P |n 9 to smuggle 
I ths rauntry, the re- 

^^°Jw edaperfcenta 9 0iand 

[' B S, n ° n ^ ey ^ b0 , 

las«8 and cellscross 


the continents, building up a tola- . 
tjonsWp. Often It Is suggested .(hat . 

Clinch thd deal. Once th^. victim Is 

drawn In, requests are made for 

legal and admlnfsttotfye fees. 

Sometimes the jiqnter is fold to . 
destroy the paperwork as the,. . 
Nigerian police are on to the plot. 

— ‘ tf there te . . 

,000 


would help. tot. ....... 

The money je never seed again. ' 


Readers may have been puzzled by the words CURRENTLY SUPPRESSED that appeared over the 
advertisement below in last week’s edition. This was a production error. Apologies to The Fry Group 


Tax freedom? 


To be free of the UK tax net and capitalise 
on your British expatriate status, 
it is essential to take steps 
before you leave, whilst you are 
away and in advance of your 
return home. Our booklet 
'The British Expatriate 1 
outlines what should be .done 
- and when to do it. . ., . . 


^ixee copy ret Ui . V oS 


To: Wilfred T. Pry Limited, Head Office, Crescent House 
Crescent Road, Worthing, Sussex, BNl 1 1KN 1 , England 

Please send me a tee copy of ‘The British Expatriate ' ' 

Name ; : V 

Address' 1 , ' 




12 COMMENT 
Towards a better 
global economy 


: I the debate over the social dimension of global 
trade. While the region was booming, complaints 
about the neglect of minimum labour standards 
could be brushed aside as a covert assertion of 
Western protectionism. It was hard to question an 
economic miracle even If a few heretics thought it 
too good to last 

Now there is a new understanding that miracles 
for some can quickly turn into nightmares for 
many. Unemployment in Indonesia has doubled 
since last year to more than 8 million — In a coun- 
try that does not provide welfare for those out of 
work. In South Korea, the unions have accepted 
some unemployment benefits in exchange for lay- 
offs: a million may soon lose their Jobs. China now 
concedes feat fee competitive position of its own 
low-wage export industries may be affected, And 
last week, from his Olympian heights, fee World 
Bank's president, James WolfenBohn, spoke of his 
concern for “fee social aide — fee issues of unem- 
ployment, poverty, migrant labour”. When Jove Is 
uneasy, it really is a crisis. 

At a conference in Londoti this week organised 
by One World Action, new possibilities opened out 
for fee post-miracle age. One positive outcome of 
the crisis — as Glenys Kin nock MEP observed — 
is that links are beginning to be drawn between 
economic health and good governance. The myth 
of a set of special Asian values which keeps un- 
democratic hierarchies in power has been punc- 
tured Along with fee miracle. Whether the system 
is called chaebol or crony capitalism or simply 
corruption at the top, it stems from a lack of politi- 
cal accountability. The argument that improving 
workers' rights in Third World countries will 
weaken their competitiveness also looks more 
shaky. If an unfettered market for labour is the 
solution, why has It Jailed so dismally? We now see 
that an international trading system that seta one 
work force against another can easily set In motion 
a spiral of devaluation and shrinking markets. 

If this debate is to be productive, It must not - 
become trapped between the rigid extremes of pro- 
tectionism and globalisation. The global market 
exists in hard fact. The question is how to regulate 
It and prevent the damage It can cause to hun- 
dreds of millions. The argument that globalisation 
helps raise wages — because foreign companies 
can offer better conditions — is only a partial 
truth. It also obliges local employers to offer worse 
conditions in order to compete. What has hap- 
pened in Asia strengthens the argument for social 
clauses monitored by the International Labour 
Organisation, while sanctions are provided by the 
World TVade Organisation. As Britain’s trade 
union leader, John Monks, said on Monday, fee 
one International body speaking for workers 
should acquire more, not less, authority In a still 
Inequitable global age. 


Spawned in 
the US 


W Internet? No one doubts feat the world-wide 
computer system providing instant communica- 
tions and access to unprecedented sources of in- 
formation is an American invention. The United 
States not only built it but US industry dominates 
almost every part of it. Americans make nearly all 
of the "routers", servers and the fibre optic “back- 
bone” of the system as well as most of the soft- 
ware. Although crucial parts, such as the World 
Wide Web, were devised by others, the industry 
has the Stars and Stripes written all over it. 

Last week the US government published plans 
for fee privatisation of unique Net addresses — of 
fee Idnd guardlan.co.uk — without which commu- 
nication would be Impossible. This was a slap in 
fee face for the European Union, which wants this 
— and lots of other problems — settled by means 
of an international charter managed by an interna- 
tional bocty based in Switzerland. Last week fee EU 
published its own proposals and insisted that a 
global approach was necessary. It Intends to con- 
vene a round-table conference later this year to 
work out a uon-legalty binding approach that all 
countries can live with. . 

An international agreement is vita! if only to stop I 


the Internet disintegrating into turf wars between 
rival incompatible standards of the kind that split 
the television and video recorder businesses years 
ago. Instant communication demands that users 
have unique addresses which have to be allocated 
on an international basis. There la nothing wrong 
with the US proposals as such (they include 
adding new domain names such as .shop and .firm 
to fee existing ones such as .com), it is just feat fee 
US believes international standards are fine as 
long as they are American. Last week's document 
presumed feat fee Internet was a fiefdom of US 
law. It isn’t. It is now a global community and new 
regulations ought to be drawn up in fee spirit of 
the communitarian philosophy which spawned it 
Domain names are only the first of a series of 
vital decisions to be made to accommodate fee ex- 
plosive growth In electronic trade expected over 
fee nest few years. The global market place won't 
be able to function property If European versions 
of electronic cash use different technical stan- 
dards to American money. E-mail exchanges will 
be Impossible if people around the world can be 
awarded exactly fee same address. Disputes about 
intellectual property will never be resolved unless 
everyone agrees to a solution which won’t neces- 
sarily be an American one. The US is understand- 
ably reluctant to let go of its offspring. But If fee 
Internet is to fulfil its enormous potential, it must. 


Lethal lapse 


I Faye Tucker. The standard procedure for this 
type of execution is for the condemned prisoner to 
be placed in a supine position on a construction 
called a gurney and strapped down. A nurse in- 
serts an intravenous needle with a plastic catheter. 
At a signal, a cocktail of chemicals ia administered 
to induce unconsciousness, to halt breathing, and 
to stop the heart. 

The details are a reminder that all execution is 
degrading and Inhumane. Whether it is less horri- 
ble than other methods is not relevant Nor is the 
gender of the person being executed. The case put 
to the Supreme Court by Karla Tucker’s lawyers 
did not rdy on her being a woman. It complained 
that she had been denied the chance to plead for 
her life In person. Most tellingly, all 76 clemency 
requests In Texas since 1993 have been rejected. 
How could an appeal under such circumstances 
be regarded as fair? 

Yet the Issue of lethal Injection still has to be 
watched carefully: a recent report from Amnesty 
International warns that its use may become more 
widespread and — because of the false belief that 
it Is more humane — could actually act as a barrier 
to reform of fee death penalty. Last year China be- 
came the first country outside the US to use the 
method. The first such executions may be immi- 
nent in Guatemala and fee Philippines. Lethal in- 
jection also requires medics to Infringe their 
ethical obligations. The search for an “Ideal" way 
to kill someone is not the sign of a humane society. 

Flawed politician 

H E ONCE Bald all political careers end in failure 
■ — and his own was no exception, He served in 
the Cabinet for one year only, spending decades in 
exile from his own party. And yet the death of 
Enoch Powell has stirred s bigger response than 
his curriculum vitae alone' would ever suggest. 
Britain’s leadera have lined up to pay tribute to the 
scholar, soldier, poet and rhetorician. The Prime 
Minister was effusive: “However controversial his 
views, he was one of fee great figures of 20th cen- 
tury British politics.” 

There is something not quite right about a 
Labour leader mourning Enoch Powell in this way, 
Tbny Blair would have been well within the bounds 
of good taste to have described some of hl9 views 
as misguided, wrong or even repugnant And 
Britain’s ethnic minorities might disagree with the 
word “great” alter his 1968 rivers-of-blood speech 
that legitimated extreme nationalist and racist poli- 
tics in Britain for the following 15 years. 

What should be mourned instead is the' lock of 
such idiosyncratic, free thinkers in today's politics. 
In Powell’s day, the likes of him, Michael Foot and 
Tony Benn could reach the centre of public life. 
Now if they exist at all, they are confined to the 
margins, edged out by the pager-wearing ranks of 
party loyalists. We may not lament the passing of 
Enoch Powell the man, but the independence of 
mind he personified is surely a loss. 


Middle East in need . 
of tough US approach 


ANALYSIS 13 


Martin Woollacott 

T HERE can be no disguising 
the fact that we are dealing 
with fearful possibilities in the 
Gulf. Remote it may be, but what 
conceivably threatens there Is that 
worst of 20th century nightmares, a 
war of mass destruction. How else 
can we read Saddam's vow to “wage 
the greater jihad, Israel’s an- 
nounced determination to retaliate 
in full against any strike on its cities, 
or America's announcement that its 
response to Iraqi use of chemical or 
biological weapons, would be “swift, 
devastating, and overwhelming"? 

These are mass destruction 
threats, this is deterrence in day-to- 
day and potentially deadly action. 
However slender the chances are 
that -the threats_will_be carried out 
or the deterrence fail, even the faint 
possibility of such events means 
that governments should be utterly 
serious and honest in deciding the 
best course. This is not normal pol- 
icy — with room for special interest, 
declarations of high principle, or 
pleasure in the discomfiture of 
rivals or friends. We are not, in 
other words, playing games. 

When Boris Yeltsin says that the 
United States could start a third 
world war, what he means is natu- 
rally not that Russia would ever con- 
template a nuclear strike against the 
US. That is yesterday’s horror, not 
today’s. What he means is that no 
one knows what a mass destruction 
exchange between Iraq and Israel, 
qr Iraq and the US, or all three, 
might lead to. Since this 19 such dan- 
gerous ground, why Is anybody 
treading on It? 

The answer is that the risk is not 
truly new, but only appears in more 
dramatic form because there is n 
possibility that the US and Britain 
will attack Iraq. It is a risk which, in 
a general way, has been wife us 
since Middle Eastern states, begin- 
ning with Israel, began acquiring 
these weapons years ago, but whicli 
became more serious when Saddam 
used Iraq’s wealth to get ills own 
horrific took of war. The eight-year- 
long Iran-Iraq conflict was embry- 
onlcafly a war of mass destruction; 
the tecond Gulf war teetered on the 
edge. So the Issue is not whether 
threatening Iraq with an attack In- 
creates this awful risk, but whether 
it increases it more or less than 
other policies. 

In judging this hard question, it is 
Important to avoid the black-and- 
white view that force Is wholly bad 
and diplomacy wholly good. As 
Tony Blair and Robin Cook insist, 
the two are Intermingled, and not 
only in the sense feat the one backs 
up the other. First, jt is important to 
grasp that American policy is aimed 
not so much at the announced aim 
of restoring fee inspection regime 
as at pushing Saddam back into the 
Isolation from which he had begun 
to emerge. It Is aimed, in fact, at 
separating Saddam from his Mends. 
The American squeeze is as much 
on Russia: France, China, and the 
big Arab stated as on Iraq Itself 
( That squeeze Is nbt, as incorrectly 
perceived, to joiri ‘In Or etidorse a 
Military attack btij; to produce the 
acceptable compromiae' on inspec- 
■ tjon that they claim ls Rossible. 'AI- 
: ready the effort to Wrest such 

; compromise, from Sjjddam' js 'prdh' 


tation, In Moscow, Paris, andotha; 
capitals. The effect of the US threa t 
then, is to reintroduce Saddsm'i v 
friends to his deeply untruBtrorfJ 
nature. One Russian newspaper ha f 
complained that Saddam’s lntn»:| 
gence threatened to destroy 
ian foreign policy’s last shreds ul 
credibility. 

All roads lead to such diaHkial 
If the efforts of fee many envoyj-l 
Russian, French, and Arab — trjiq 
to come up with a formula to a# 
conflict do produce one, and the US | 
accepts it, the chances are raj, t 
very high that Saddam would san| ; 
renege on it, as he did with hi 
"presidential sites" ploy over the ha 
couple of months. Iraq’s frieflir 
could hardly then return to their 
line of urging a softening ofbofetke 
inspection regime and of sanction 1 
If there is an attack, on the otbs : l 
hand, the likely outcome wduH 
have Saddam, in its aftermath, re f 
fusing to countenance any inspec- 
tion regime at ail. Equally, in tha 
situation, it is hard to see Russian! 
France and the others taking upthf .{ 
cudgels again for Iraq. It would', 
mean an extraordinary break Will j 
the US, a break that would go fc 
beyond the matter of Iraq So It? 
diplomatic end, with or without the I 
use of force, of “re-isolating* the 
Saddam regime Is clear. > 

It is reasonable, all the sarae. c 
argue that a short aerial campaifl 
will not solve the problem repff 
sented by Saddam’s refusal to »■ 
cept adequate inspection. Yet lW 
very fact enters into the calcuk 
tions. Saddam is a cautious man d 
paranoid character who under- 
stands tlie US as a capricious potff. 
sometimes unexpectedly passive in ( 
the face of provocation, sometime | 
unexpectedly ready to go all ®*| : 
way. Saddam must know he risks, 
the revival of a full-scale effort toff i 
move him from power, even If fa 
conflict remains conventional. Ifk 
used chemical or biological *» 
pons, he would alter the nature 1 * 
the struggle In many terrible 
but one outcome would certainly » ; 
that he and his ruling rilite 
not physically survive. ... i ! 

W HATEVER happen!, it h 
clear we are paying fa I 
price for much lnattenu* 1 
negligence, and lack of will tw* ' 
1991. In all the talk about Pre#aJ ! 
Clinton being a mfin of rofaMd ! 
acter but a good president, i t WJ. | 
gotten that, under him, Anrcftr | 


A problem that has passed its sell-by date 

It may be too late for v 

companies hoping to h; ' 

avoidthe double-zero 1 V V 1 


not least In the Middle 
once there was a coherent Pf”*J 
worthwhile objectives to ydwisL 
governments of fee Middle 
the US. Russia, and Europe couM» 
to some extent subscribe, , faf 
came to be, instead, a muddlec^_ 
effective policies. If Russia, Fnjjr 
and China had grounds for 
changed attitude to Iraqi » .***/ 
merican failure. 


It may be too late for 
companies hoping to 
avoid the double-zero 
disaster. Chris Barrie, 
Simon Beavis and 
David Rowan report 

Y OU know the story by now. 
Computer programmers from 
the 1960s to the early eighties 
see a simple way to 9ave computer 
memory, and hence money: reduce 
any dates In the program to the last 
two digits. All goes smoothly — with 
1975 painlessly becoming 75, 1983 
becoming 83 — until one small event 
that ought really to have been fore- 
seen. Wien the digital clock hits 
midnight on December 31, 1999. it 
confronts a year coded as 00. It as- 
sumes that this also begins with 19 
— and acts accordingly. Supermar- 
ket computers reject cheese that ap- 
pears a century past its sell-by date; 
oil-tanker engines 9hut down, decid- 
ing that they cannot arrive 100 years 
before they set out; pension-plan in- 
vestors find their nest eggs nxluced 
to 1000 values. 

Apocalypse very soon — and one 
which political leaders still appear 
not to have fully grasped, according 
v* the experts’ regular warnings of 
doom. Last month it was the British- 
North American Committee of busi- 
ness leaders and academics, who 
wrote to governments in Britain, the 
United States and Canada about 
their "acute concern" that its lead- 
era were not doing enough to en- 
ure computers “comply" with the 
| iear2000. A little earlier it was Robin 
I Guenier. executive director of the 
jovemment-ap pointed Taskforce 
2000, warning the British prime 
minister that “we are getting it 
wing, if we continue to do so, the 
to™ to the economy will be sub- 
stantial and fee lives of millions of 
people will be unnecessarily dam- 
^d". A month earlier a consulting 
Poup warned of “severe disrup- 
tion" as only around half of British 
companies were hilly aware of the 
problem. 

But there is a solution, as com- 
puter consultants and programmers 
^ finding to their glee. At the right 
price, businesses can buy fee exper- 
tise they need. Cop Gemini, 
Europe’s largest computer services 
wtjpany, estimates the eveatual bill 
m “Otain will be some $37 billion — 
ana that small organisations will 
'° W $300,000 on average, 
medium-sized ones $650,000, and 
ones S3 million. 

British Telecom alone expects to 
18® million, in a project feat 
ydves rewriting 300 million lines 
? Indeed, companies will be 
n! rnw ^ c S0 muc *t to solve the; 
l 2*® fe at there will simply not 
t • supply to meet their needs:, 
2*® “fause, an industry news- 1 , 
by Richard HolwayJ 
««« 1 ^ Impossible for British 
: xnn!f ani jt° spend .more than $25: 
1 n!f i *" further resources, will' 
demo Cap Gemini says' 


programmart were under Dfsssure lo sev« vaftjoWs cbta mace. 
Abbrevtollng tor-dglt year Joes to ttvo-d# ones (1076 to 76) 
seamed Ekeapjacttcal solution at the tme It has teen known lor a 
w*ile l hot coi-ifusfai wood occur whsn 1099 roOsousr lo 2000. 
Many computer systems, aortwsre end programs that neve tssi 
ouad upon the tvro-opl year data wo understand ma change lo 
be from B9 lo DO. itlsaaeytohraijMtheprcitleinetnBllhlswIl 
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If you, haven't solved It by now... you are probably too li 
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code — and a medium-sized com- 
pany might typically rely on 15 sys- 
tems (front payroll to mailing lists) 
with perhaps 6,000 programs using 
12 million fines of code. A complete 
year 2000 compliance project might 
take 50 programmers almost three 
years: that Is why the bxperts are 
warning feat even now action may 
be too late. For a medium-sized com- 
pany such as this the cost would be 
about $25 million: . . 

The IT industry has perhaps not 
helped Iteelf by failing to define pre^ 
cisety the scale of the problem and 
the likely cost 6t solving it The 
Gartner Group, the leading IT re- 
search firin' b the'US, estimates the 
global cost of clearing the bug at' be-: 
tween $400 blUIoti and $600'blUiOn.: 
But eVen then Jt has said fee entire 
bill — when project-management 
casts; delayed upgrades!' and litiga- 
tibd are added in — could be 'nearer 
$1 tuition. Thebe' are scary numbers 


during irritation, and' fibre than ifri- 



some very old ones. ‘There are 
those who argue that the year 2000 
problem has been dreamt up by 
consultants to make a lot of money. 

T can say categorically that Is not 
true. For the IT Industry, this prob- 
lem Is practically the same as dean-' 
ing fee drains They are having to 
say, Tm' abrh^ we can’t do any of 
this new, sexy development Work — 
we’ve got to go and clean the 
drains."’ 

K YTE does not’ deny that 
thefe are .some big winners.- 
Some IT spfecialiate produc-: 
Ihg specific ctimpiiter' tools to 'fix 
thfe bug will certainly find a' new! 
Market' But apart from! feat, nd'bne' 
set 'of professionals" will cash'lnj 
above 'all others: 'The major win- 
riete of fee year 2000 fefe going fo bej 
tHetewyeri’ life inevitable tijatalot 
of disputes are goihg fe eito up.inj 
the courts." " ' 

The unprecedented skills Short-! 
age is pushing up dbsta to exixaordi-, 
nlary levels. Even within the 1 last! 12 
hidnths, firms' haV& started . to' ^ 
three' 'tti four tifeea iiiorc* for c6i 
htfits ahd technicians whbpan solve! 
' the pfoblefff.’ , T^fi8 of'bb^chlrtl^.of 
: skilled staff are' rife' Vf&rriliu!ta,hkve! 


has a shortfall of 30,000 people out 
of a skills base of 600,000 people. I 
And the shortfall will get worse as. 
demand increases. 

That is why the UK Prjson Ser- 
vice. has begun exploratory talks 
wife Cothputer companies such as 
ICL about tiring prisoners to 'fill fee 
gap. Prisoners already cairy out 
database work ahd, fat $3 an hour, 
could prove much cheaper than'cdiir, 
ventibnAl programmers., 

However, Gary Miles says {Here is 
evidence that tetne'.conBultahts are 
Indulging in business practices that 
some clients would regard as crirnl- 
nal. : There l£ anecdotal evidence feat 
cdrisultants . are " exploiting 
’ 'iriouhtihg de^eratJon find’ gazump-. 
Irttf dletite, trading one/agrinst the; 

' other Iria ruthless auctibn'foriSkUfe'. ; 

. "People are cherry-picldritf/’ says 
‘ Bob Wtf^iyCa, direttpr general o£ 
"thq OSSA- “It is Understandable. Iria 
1 dinner life held rC'deqtly for chief 'ex-; 
ecutiVes' 6f IT fit'fris, 'thfey came to; 
the ' concluslort that competition to 
Wrd : people 'was greater thaf^ for 
' builrifte." , 
< .l^re«pa(Unjg >> '''yvisdpi^i has' 

Wrtaller 'cdpiiparileS tire febbe:fni»ti 
'Seely to sufferbeckuse : rif feetr Inad-' 


' " ewer an ^ I 

fee cotnpa- ' 
’ties less flepen- 

RSRIPVF^ deni on it. The most , 
mww ’ 1- ' vulnerable companies :ire 
the bigger groups, such as high- 
street banks, entirely dependent on 
IT in handling millions of Liniis- 
nclinns. 

Still, awareness of the problem ta 
spre ad ing fast. Where ilit-re is ccmi- 
place ucy within nutioual govern- 
menls, lug companies are beginning 
to pul real pressure un for a change 
of emphasis. The recent letter from 
lending industrialists and academics 
to Bill Clinton. Tony Blair and Jean 
Chri-tien warned of the catastrophic 
effects the bug could have on 
private-sector business, financial 
services, iiuixirtant public services, 
travel and defence. I-ast month the 
British government launched its 
own millennium bug agency under 
tire chairmanship of Don Cruick- 
shank, the outgoing telecoms regu- 
lator. 

B UT observers still worry that 
complacency is still gripping 
all parts of the public sector. 
The Govemhieht Is proving among 
the least prepared. Research for 
Cap Gemini shows that the public 
sector has completed only n quarter 
of the work needed to' convert its 
computers, compared With $5 per 
cent for the retail and wholesale sec- 
tors'. Dav|d Clark, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster estimates that 
the Government will ofeed to spend 
$500 million to avoid fee. bug — and 
{hit does nbt include fee health ser-; 
vice or local goVernment ] " , 

Afready' sqme' computer systems 
are fatiing to 1 deal Wife fee date 
change. Credit bards with a 00 ex-, 
plrydate liave already beeh refused 
'by IKEA stof^a. Firms trvlng to! 
process deliveries of goods after. 


process, deliveries of goods after 
jM\liajfy T, 200tJ will alsp begin 
rind that bid 8y6teriis "do not do the 
jqbMt'Is a'probiem which wtfl strike 
pro^r.4'8ihtely between f nqvv and 
ttini bf fee century. ‘ ' 

1 ' 'titeri! . vifitt be fee 1 

'that will strike on the first J 
antury in oiie'stiraatt 

lri!rrflhrfii(*AO«/ipft'ir» i 
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;nbt!iffo’rd^'buy feemairifrafe'es 
' the pAst they bought ' 'm' fee! 
prices Hbrice feieli - ' tecliilolo'gy. 
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Ten billion dollar man goes on a silver-buying spree 


guards Uw weekly 
Febfusy^ I Fi^YlS' 998 


V V lion man who has become an 
investment legend — last week 
plunged into the speculators’ grave- 
yard of the silver market, buying a 
fifth of the world’s supply, writes 
Dan Atkinson. 

The 67-year-old “sage of Omaha" 
announced that he now controls 
nearly 130 million ounces, worth al- 
most $1 billion at current priceB. 

News that Mr Buffetts Berkshire 
Hathaway investment trust had 
piled into a market already reeling 
from allegations of price-rigging 
propelled the price to a 10-year high 
and revived memories of the at- 
tempt in die late 1970s by Texan 
speculators Bunker and Herbert 
Hunt to comer the world’s silver. 
Their $1.3 billion buying spree 


ended in disaster in 1980 and they 
had to be bailed out by the US gov- 
ernment 

The new move sparked friction 
between the secretive London silver 
market and the more open New 
York Mercantile Exchange. 
Poland's KGHM company, Europe's 
largest silver producer, called on 
the London bullion market to pub- 
lish figures for stockpiles of pre- 
cious metals held in City vaults, to 
quell suspicions of market rigging. 

The London Bullion Market As- 
sociation meanwhile changed a key 
trading rule — that delivery must 
take place within five days — by 
extending the period to 15 days be- 
cause the usual delivery methods 
are not up to handling the volume 
sparked by Mr Buffet’s purchases. 


The market wants to avoid any of its 
members having to default as a re- 
sult of late payment 

Mr Buffett began to buy last sum- 
mer, when silver languished at 
about $4.50 an ounce. New film 
technologies — dispensing with the 
silver traditionally used — and sag- 
ging investment demand for gold 
had depressed the price. 

Last week it had broken through 
$7 for the first time 9ince 1988 as 
speculators around the world fol- 
lowed Mr Buffett's lead. 

Johnson Matthey, one of the 
•world’s biggest silver refiners, said 
that It had doubled output at its UK 
refinery in the past few weeks to 
meet the new demand, ft has been 
taking customers’ scrap silver, un- 
suitable for the London bullion mar- 


ket, and refining it into ingots which 
can then be traded. 

However, more cautious voices 
warned that silver speculation had 
proved catastrophic in the past. 

Jewellery buyers are likely to 
balk at paying inflated prices for 
silver jewellery, especially when 
gold is so cheap, according to one 
analyst, and industrial users will 
find substitutes, should silver be- 
come too expensive. 

Rhona O'Connell, analyst with 
broker T Hoare, Baid Mr Buffett had 
“spotted a window of opportunity 
and duly dived through it". But she 
warned that sliver was unlikely to 
touch $8 an ounce and very unlikely 
to return to the near-$50 level 
reached in the heyday of the Hunt 
brothers. 


Terminal struggle for wire power 


Reuters is fighting for its 
commercial life in the face 
of fierce competition and 
accusations of industriat 
espionage, writes 
Dan Atkinson 

S ENIO R Reuters executives in 
London will this week come 
face to face with gimlet-eyed 
City analysts keen to hear what the 
venerable news and information 
company lias to say regarding alle- 
gations of industrial espionage in 
the United States. 

For years these same analysts 
have smiled on Reuters as a 
favourite counter on the Stock Ex- 
change gaming table, a deep-blue 
plaque, a British name that leads Us 
field worldwide. One recent invest- 
ment circular on Reuters carried a 
headline that said it all: “Mad for iL” 
They are not amused by breath- 
less newspaper reports of a grand 
jury investigation in New York. 
They do not expect to see the 
Reuters name appear in the same 
sentence as that of the US Attor- 
ney's Office or the FBI Computer 
Crimes Unit. 

Their humour is unlikely to have 
been improved by Reuters' full-year 
figures, due this week, which are 
forecast to show pre-tax profits 
dropped during 1997, from $1.14 bil- 
lion to about $1.12 billion. The al- 
leged dirty tricks in the US have 
played no part in this earnings fall; 
rather, Reuters has been buffeted 
by the Asian meltdown and the 
strength of sterling. 

As more and more deals are 
struck in electronic marketplaces, 
the prtees are glittering indeed. 
Every one of rival Bloomberg's 
screens brings in $1,10&$1,200 a 
month in rent, and the company has 
100,000 such terminals around the 
world. Reuters has perhaps quarter 
of a million. But the price of failure, 
as Dow Jones Markets has discov- 
ered, is gruesome. 

At the heart of the allegation 
about dirty tricks is the esoteric 
world of securities-analysis soft- 
ware, the workings inside the boxes 
of tricks that allow traders to collate 
data on shares and bonds at the 
push of a button. Bloomberg roared 
ahead in the early nineties and it fa 
no secret that Reuters has been try- 
ing hard to catch up. 

As part of that effort, Reuters ac- 
quired the company, now known as 
I Reuters Analytics in Stamford, Con- 
necticut, at the centre of the US At- 



Screen stare . . . Reuters and Bloomberg In use at Merrill Lynch 


torney's Office investigation. Initial 
allegations suggested Analytics im- 
properly obtained or even stole 
“proprietary code” — copyrighted 
software — from Bloomberg, and 
that the code may have been used in 
its Reuters 3000 machine, the pow- 
erful new product considered criti- 
cal to its growth prospects. 

A former Bloomberg employee, it 
was suggested, had been uBed as 
middleman in the theft. 

Last week Reuters calmed the 
rumours with a lengthy statement 
in which it acknowledged it had 
hired a consultancy to carry out 
analysis of the competition, but de- 
nied any suggestions of theft It said 
the US authorities were examining 
whether Analytics had induced the 
consultancy to provide Bloomberg 
data to Reuters in breach of sub- 
scription agreements. 

Furthermore the inquiry will in- 
vestigate any possible Incorporation 
of "reverse-engineered" Bloomberg 
software into Reuters products. 

The crisis is already taking its toll 
in the City. NatWest Markets has 
downgraded Reuters shares from 
“add" to “hold", pending clarifica- 
tion. Some investors have moved al- 
ready from “hold” to "sell” — $26 
billion of market value was wiped 
off Reutera as the affair exploded, 
although that was trimmed back to 
about $.1.6 billion by die company's 
reassurance last week that it faced, 
at worst, limited damage. 

Persuasive talking will be re- I 


quired to convince the assembled 
investment gurus that Reuters is not 
losing its footing in an information 
market turning more ferociously 
competitive by the day. 

The world of wire services used 
not to be like this. Chaps in graph- 
| paper shirts sat at long desks, tore 
pieces of paper from teleprinters, 

1 scribbled a few amendments and 
passed the result over to transmis- 
sion staff, who would duly tap it out 
on to "the tape". 

A LL that changed in the sev- , 
enties. Gyrating exchange 
rates and worldwide finan- 
cial instability created a demand for 1 
accurate, minute-by-minute data 
and Reuters stepped into the 
breach, with its Monitor service, 
launched in 1973. Within a few 
years, Monitor had been super- 
seded by a machine that actually al- 
lowed traders to do foreign-currency 
deals over the wire. The virtual mar- 
ketplace was born. 

But as Reuters was fitting its 
screens to every trading desk in the 
world and its currency-monitor 
radiopagers to the waistbands of 
every trader from San Francisco to 
Hong Kong, Salomons, the Wall 
Street bank, was bidding a not en- 
tirely regretful farewell to the out- 
spoken Mike Bloomberg. 

Mr Bloomberg became Bloom- 
berg, and , by tile end of 1987 
Bloomberg was in London, its core 
of people telling anyone who would 


listen thnt it intended to challenge 
Reuters. Few paid much attention. 

But in the nineties, financial infor- 
mation just grew and grew. In 1996. 
tiie four biggest supplier of the 
traders' magic boxes — Bloomberg, 
Reuters, Dow Jones Markets (for- 
merly Telerate) and Bridge — took 
in $4.4 billion fa sales. 

By the mid-nineties banks and 
brokerages were striving to shrink 
the ton of ironmongery that 
weighed down every traders' desk. 

Reuters itself forecast a fight to 
the finish in which only two big 
players would be able to dominate 
the global information industry. 
And — with Dow Jones Market 
costing its parent a fortune — there 
seems little doubt, at present, that 
they are likely to be the two prot- 
agonists fa the Stamford affair, 
Reuters and Bloomberg. 

It is, however, an 111 wind . . . 
much of the cash pouring out of 
Reuters share 1 b piling straight into 
Bloomberg. A source close to se- 
nior Bloomberg management said 
last week; "I tlilnk there’B a lot of 
wry amusement", He said 
Bloomberg’s top brass was taking 
the view that Reuters had been, at 
the very least, incredibly stupid. 

But Mr Bloomberg, the idiosyn- 
cratic genius behind the company, 
will not be playing the affair down, 
Baid the source. And what Is 
Blootpberg’s endgame? The source 
was unequivocal: ’Bloomberg’s, 
endgame is global domination." 


T HE proposed $ 1 .6 bififon 
mega-merger between 
SmithKline Beecham and Gin 
Welcome could take a yearly 
the go-ahead from European^ 
US regulators, and the two j 
groups are likely to be forced* .. 
sell some of their directly cot 1 
peting brands. f 


■ ■Corporation Is under ee® 
nation by an international tea 
of tax investigators as part of i 
Treasury drive to clamp dona 
multinational companies utfcg 
international loopholeB hi snU 
paying tax. i 


I British Airways and 
American Airlinea is aetfor&i 
approval from US and Europen ! 
regulators after the lateatmat 
ing between President Bill 
Clinton and Prime Minister Ten 
Blair. The deal would give tfee ! 
companies more than 60 per ! 
cent of traffic on the North I 
American route. i 


IVI was wiped off the value J 
British Biotechnology as the 
company revealed that the re- 
lease of one of Uh drugs, 
Zficutcx, has been delayed. 


I homeowners and buslne** 
a Bixth post-election interest *, 
rise when it pegged the cost of 
borrowing at 7.25 per cent 
against a backdrop of a slowinj 
economy and continued uncer 
tainlyubout the impact of the 1 
Asian financial crisis. 


T H E strength of the pound 
and poor prices for indus- 
trial chemical a cost ICI more 
than $350 million last year. w. 
group revealed n 36 per 
in annual profits — from $983 j 
million to $627 million. j 

M ORE than $320mill3 
be wiped off the profits a > 
British Airways this filarial 
year because of the strength* j 
sterling, the airline annouiKtA 
The results could have liwi 
worse but for cost-cutting «» 
$04 million reduction In IMS' 
of aviation fuel. 
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Dodik turns on his own Serb nationalists 


Christian Lecomte 
. In Banja Luka 

I N NOVEMBER last year, a por- 
trait of Radovan Karadzic, the 
former leader of the ultra- 
nationalist Serbian Democratic 
Party (SDS) and an indicted war 
criminal adorned the office of Dord 
Mikic. the local president of the 
SDS. The painting has now been 
taken down and sits facing the wall. 

like his boss, Mikic has decided 
to keep a low profile. Isolated, he 
has been observing the constant 
toing and froing at Banja Luka's 
former arts centre, which Bfijana 
Plavsic, president of the Bosnian 
Serb Republic, has occupied for the 
past few months. 

Her new prime minister, Milorad 
Dodik, has now joined her there 
with his government Mikic knows 
he will soon have to leave his office 
and look for other premises. 

So is the SDS being pushed out? 
'A process of destruction has 
begun, and naturally it will con- 
tinue," Dodik told Le Monde. 
Elected prime minister oil January 
18 by the parliament of the Serb 
ffltity in the absence of members of 
fae SDS and its far-right ally, the 
Serbian Radical Parly, Dodik has 
begun a race against time. 

'We have to act fast and get the 
wintry out of this mess," he says. “If 
the population is given an acceptable 
Godard of living, it will turn away 
tan Karadzic. We have to fight 
I fwruption, redistribute money, pay 
iwple's wages and create jobs.” 

Dodik ordered 45 bank accounts 
to be closed in Pale, the ultra-nation- 
stronghold, and sidelined 
“ose entrepreneurs who had re- 
nulned loyal to Karadzic. His interior 
ministry took control of all police 
!orcw - On January 30, he got the 
jjwwnment transferred from Pale to 
■koja Luka. “Pale is becoming a little 
isolated every day," he says. 
Dodik, a 38-yeareld businessman 
“d former reformer who through- 
** war supported every peace 
and kept in contact with 
.p”*, Bosnian Muslims and 

^rafcrnsapnignratlSL: 

.T 1 5 D a tf° n accords need to be 
Wjkd to the letter," he explains, 
*®fo«eea must return home, and 
ELS* Institutions of the Serb 
™Wbkcand the Croat-MusUm Fed- 
two e ptitie8 making up 
Herzegovina] mus t start 



Milorad Dodik, right, is sworn in as the Bosnian Serb Republic's 
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"The country needs to be given a 
common currency, a single flag, a 
single passport and independent 
media. But above all Dayton has 
given the Serb Republic the chance 
to benefit from the financial backing 
of the international community." 

On January 26 the World Bank 
lent it $17 million as part of a recon- 
struction aid programme. That 
same day, toe European Union 
granted aid of $6.5 million. 

Thl9 money will, among other 
things, make it possible to pay com- 
pensation to teachers on strike 
since October because their salaries 
had not been paid. The teachers Im- 
mediately called off their action. 

The United States Agency for In- 
ternational Development (Usaid) 
has opened an office In Banja Luka. 
Money Is pouring fa, and there are 
many reconstruction programmes. 

“Banja Luka is looking Increas- 
ingly like a mini Sarajevo , JL a«y9-o - 
French old worker. "The Americans 
are moving in. They’re everywhere 
and fall of Ideas. People round here 
say that if a street is flooded be 
cause of faulty, pipes there's no need 
to worry because Usaid will build a 
bridge within an hour.” 


The international community, 
which played the Plavsic card to 
counter the Pale ultra-nationalists' 
policy of trying to obstruct the appli- 
cation of Dayton, has now put all its 
money on Dodik in a bid to neu- 
tralise them. 

The International Crisis Group 
(ICG), a team of foreign observers 
highly reputed for its iu-depth politi- 
cal reports, has nothing but praise 
for the new prime minister. It has 
described his appointment as the 
most significant political develop- 
ment here since Dayton. 

While the ICG has its doubts 
about Plavsic, long a dose ally of 
Karadzic, it praises Dodik’s integrity 
and has urged the international 
community to give carte blanche to 
a man who managed, despite nation- 
alist pressure, to bring prosperity to 
the town of which he was mayor. 

Many Bosnian democrats see 

Uift m fln wh/imiilH Vip thp_ 

first to break down the barriers of 
nationalism. “Muslim, Serb and 
Croat nationalists feed on each 
other," says Miodrag Ztvanovic, a 
Social Liberal. “If one group gives, 
file others will fall. That is why 
Dodik's appointment to such a 


Nickel deal spurs New Caledonia talks 


^neVMryln Noumta 

TTS as though e great weight 
* had been taken off my mind," 
(or th. Ww Tutugoro, spokesman 
iia'» B 5 xec ^ ve New Caledo- 
Sotl.ii.Ti!?™ 81 movement the 

CiPife N ; Uonal uberatl °” 

lent wheI > 8 draft wee- 
!t0 «ipanl e ^c en tw ! nickel-mining 
jlmM'.i 1 Sramcl 8 "d SMSP, was 
'111, Nraimilf ^ ew C^cdonlan capl- 
' S J S f 8 ' “"February 2. The 
^eFLNKS- ^ Said ’ " a vlctory 

!™™pjnlF» tile j5 sreerae,lt ’ ft™ 
'ItpS. ! . w 'll exchange nickel 
ifow iffl TProceeskig 

: *3isLH^. b dfi 1 " then » rth0f 

'New ®^° w talks on 

l.^^omas political fqture. 


which had been stalled for two 
years, to restart 

Bernard Lepeu, president , of the 
Union Catedonienne, the party with 
the most radical line on the nickel 
issue, said “an Important and Indis- 
pensable step had been, accom- 
plished as regards the factory In the 
north". 

There fa also a sense of relief 
among New Caledonians as a 
whole, who were concerned last 
week that road-blocks set up by 
FLNKS activists might Bpark fresh 
dashes between loyalists and sepa- , 
ratiats.. 

The agreement between Eramet 
land SMSP marks the ejid of. wran- 
gling that, lasted for, two years, ..a 
period during which the separatist 
movement became deeply split 


while at the same time mustering 
fresh grassroots support. 

Since April 1996, the FLNKS had 
insisted that access to mining 
deposits In the north should be a 
precondition for a resumption of 
talks on New Caledonia's future sta- 
tus, which is due to be put to a refer- 
endum later this year. 

The so-called “mining precondi- ( 
tion” caused deep divergences be-, 
tween the various, parties making 
up the FLNKS, particularly be- 
tween the Palika, which asked for 
the precondition , to be waived m 
February 1997, and the Union Cfild- 
donlenne, which always warfted to, 
keepit . . \ . , 

The loyalist Rassemblement pour 
,1a Catedonie dans la RApubtiqpe 
(RPCK), which la headed by the 


high office strikes me as crucial.” 

People in Sarajevo realise there 
are lessons to be learnt from what fa 
going on in the Serb Republic. With 
a general election in September, its 
two Social Democratic parties have 
just started talks to look at the pos- 
sibility of merging. “If Dodik’s 
policy is successful in the Serb 
Republic, the electorate may be 
prompted to vote for non- 
nationalists for the first time since 
tiie war," Zlvanovlc says. 

Although he Is a man In a hurry, 
Dodik knows how to take his time 
with controversial Issues. He has 
not, for example, ordered his police 
to arrest alleged Serb war criminals. 
And he hopes that the town of 
Brcko, which Serbs and Muslims 
are still fighting to control, will re- 
main to the Serb Republic. ’The sur- 
vival of our entity hinges on that, 
because It is a region that links the 
-eastand-we9tofthe ! reptlbllc.“'T 

Dodik's power base is still not 
secure enough to enable him to 
make unpopular decisions. He 
knows the SDS fa waiting In the 
wings. Should he put a foot wrong, 
Karadzlc'B portrait could be rehung. 

(February 4) 


neo-GaullIst deputy Jacques Lafleur, 
started political talks last December 
with the Comite de Coordination 
des Inddpendantistes, a group made 
up of FLNKS dissidents and two 
small separatist parties. But several 
members , of tiie committee have 
; already begun to backtrack. . 

Now that the mining Issue has 
been resolved, the FLl'fKS is 
expected to enter into official talks 
on the future of New Caledonia, as it 
was Invited to do by the French 
prime minister’s office on February 
: 1. Tutugoro said: *It's foir to say that 
ithe precondition has ; now been 
waived.". 

The decision will probably be for- 
imalised at the FLNKS conference 
on February 14 and 15, which Will 
also provide an opportunity for. the 
; separatists to, mend , theft differ- 


Fresh ideas on 
nuclear policy 


X has worked: the French 
prime minister has managed to 
push through major policy deci- 
sions on nuclear energy without 
too many cracks opening up In 
hi9 government. 

After the general policy speed) 
he gave In June 1997 shortly 
after coming to office, Lionel 
Jospin did a lot of listening and 
precious little deciding. There 
ensued a fierce debate on nu- 
clear energy within hia “plural" 
parliamentary majority, with the 
Greens on one side and the 
Socialists and Communists on 
the other. 

The Greens pressed for a re- 
orientation of France's nuclear 
policy, which they said should be 
symbolised by the immediate 
closure of the Superph£nix fast- 
breeder reactor at Creys-Malville 
in the upper Rh6ne valley. The 
Socialists nnd Communists be- 
lieved that the nuclear energy 
sector should continue to oper- 
ate as In the past, with further 
research conducted into the in- 
cineration of nuclear waste. 

Each side can pride itself on 
emerging from the debate with- 
out loss of face, since neither 
gave any ground on essential 
points. Jospin confirmed thut 
France's present energy policy, 
which relies mainly on nuclear I 
power, would be maintained. 

But he also provided oppo- 
nents of that policy with cause 
for satisfaction when he advo- 
cated a diversification of energy 
sources and genuine trans- 
parency in the nuclear Industry. 

In this he was following public 
opinion: two-tidrds of the popu- 
lation believe that nuclear power 
stations should continue to oper- 
ate. On the Issue of storing 
waste, however, there is great 
mistrust: 82 per cent have mis- 
givings about the way nuclear 
waste la handled,. . .. 

Jospin wifi still have to quell ! 
the fears of those about to lose 
their Jobs at Superph4nlx. There 
are doubtB that the 100 million 
francs ($16.25 million) he has 
earmarked for their redeploy- 
ment will be enough. 

There can he no doubt that 
Fiance’s energy policy has token 
a radical turn. The government's 
determination to explore diversi- 
fication is reflected in its plans 
for a tax on energy consumption 
that will be partly used to de- 
velop the renewable energy sec- 
tor. This new. approach suggests 
that there will be a choice of sev- 
eral options when the time 
comes for France’s existing nu- 
clear. power stations to be 
phased outfrom 2010, 

But tiie most Important shift 
in policy ip- ; the government’s 
announcement that it is to intro- 
duce a bill on transparency in 
the quelear industry and on Its 
regulation. Jospin has provided 1 
the French with guarantees of i 
security - and transparency. He ' 
hopes, in retum, that they . will . * 
continue to accept nuclear en- . 
ergy as a provider of electricity. ’ 
{February 4) 






Moves to redraw the past alarm historians 


Christophe Sabouret 

R evisionism is alive and 

well and living in Japan* It la 
openly espoused by such 
well-known figures as Yoshlnori 
Kobayashi and Fujioka Nobukatau. 

Kobayashi is an author of manga 
cartoons, in which he regularly 
denounces historians who focus on 
crimes committed by the Japanese 
army during the second world war. 
His cartoons appear twice a month 
in the magazine Saplo, which is pub- 
lished by Shflgakukan, one of the 
largest publishing houses in Japan. 

Nobukatsu is a professor of edu- 
cational science at Tbkyo Univer- 
sity. He is opposed to what he calls 
the "sulcidogenic vision of history”, 
which he says is propounded by 
Japanese historians. 

He proposes as a remedy that all 
passages in school textbooks which 
undermine “the national self-respect 
of the Japanese” should be cut, and 
that they should be rewritten 
according to a “more liberal ap- 
proach to history” that would "make 
the Japanese trust their values". 


In the seventies, efforts were 
made to deny the Nanjing massacre 
of 1937, when Japanese troops 
slaughtered 200,000 Chinese men, 
women and children; today the com- 
pulsory prostitution of 80,000- 
200,000 “comfort women", most of 
diem Korean, during the second 
world war is also denied by some. 

Historians are divided over how 
to respond to the current wave of re- 
visionism. Most of them refuse even 
to get involved in the debate, con- 
vinced as they are that they would 
be wasting their time as well as giv- 
ing the revisionists free publicity. 

They feel it is more important for 
them to continue with their own 
work, arguing that, just as the many 
scenes of violence to be found in 
mangas have not made the Japanese 
violent, so revisionist books and 
strip cartoons will not turn their 
readers into revisionists. 

According to an opinion poll cap 
ried out by the television channel, 
NHK, in 1994, almost 80 per cent of 
those interviewed admitted that 
Japan had been the aggressor in 
wars in which it had been involved, 


from the Sinojapanese war of 1894- 
95 to the war in the Pacific of 194145. 

There are, however, other histori- 
ans, particularly those specialising 
in modern history, who feel it is 
their duty to respond to revisionist 
arguments. In their view, there can 
be no compromise with a historical 
approach that not only disputes 
their own work but paves the way 
for further regressive behaviour. 
They point to the “premeditated 
slips" about the past made by Japan- 
ese politicians over the past 20 years. 

Above all, these historians argue 
that if the textbooks used in sec- 
ondary education — which are still 
subject to screening by the educa- 
tion ministry — now mention the 
case of the “comfort women", it is as 
a result of their own constant strug- 
gle against all forms of revisionism. 

To understand revisionism, one 
has to remember that in Japan his- 
tory is a discipline tom between two 
requirements — the need to satisfy 
a demand for the present to be legit- 
imised by the past, and the need to 
make the Japanese better ac- 
quainted with the past. 


Revisionism forms an integral 
part of those contrary forces. It 
aims not to satisfy demand for ex- 
plicitly revisionist history, but to ap- 
peal to a public which, according to 
readership surveys, likes either fio 
tlonalised history that focuses on 
such simplistic notions such as “the 
man, his psychology and his Uine”, 
or investigative history where the 
historian plays the role of detective. 

That there is increased interest in 
the kind of fictionalised or investiga- 
tive history that encourages revi- 
sionism would Beem to be corro 
borated by the Increasing number of 
Japanese historians who have gone 
over to writing biographies. 

The same people who earlier 
turned their noses up at the genre 
are now turning out historical 
overviews along the lines of “Japan, 
from its origins to the present day". 

History became a veritable indus- 
try in Japan after the war. The publi- 
cation of history books, including 
revisionist ones, now plays a key 
role In guaranteeing the profits of 
many publishing houses. 

(January 31) 
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K ^T ahi ’ 8 alb1 ™- The Kobnyashi’s fllter ego, rants against politicians: ‘Stop thinking ynu'ro 

rightl The apologies yon give to Asian countries only serve yourselves! You're just cowards! And I won’t allow you to apologise In my inline!' 

Cartoonist who challenges Japani status quo 

_ „ ^ argues that if those Chinese and 

MIchaBI Prazan and cult and its guru, Shoko of Japanese for wbom history is Korean women ended up furn- 

THetan Mandftg France Aaahara, In the 1005 nerve-gas an uncharted area. Revisionist Ing to prostitution it had nothing 

Y OSHTVnRT Krth-Wdk-W i. a atock iii the Tokyo underffnund. mangas may provide an outlet to do with Japan: “It was not die 

CISHINORI Kobayashi is a Two years ago. Kobayashi for their frustrations. Japanese who rounded un the 

manga-ka, in otherwords a Joined tile ranks <rf “historical In his latest manga album, 'eomfort women’ but Chinese 

r JapHnes ® fWpcof- bberaUsm”, a revisionist move- Manifesto for the New Prlde-lsm collaborators. It was they who 

jjent headed by Nobukatsu (a neologism coined an a aarcas- exploited them for their own 

different from that of his fellow Fujioka, who enjoys discreet tic reference to the Communist profit” 

rartooniatsr his characters have support from one wing of the Party Manifesto), Kobayashi He says nothing of tile 3,000 

big gyes and adopt emphatic Liberal Democratic Party. tries to expose the pitfSs and orso, mostly OdSMe rictimeof 

( poses as in such celebrated man- Kobayashi, once described as contradictions of official history. Unit 731 agerm-warfare unit 
asas Candy orDragonHaUZ. “the best-dresaed man in First published ih Sapio, thej, operated tvKZe^ in 

Yet Kobgyashi is something of Japan .and still youthfiil wen brought out In a complete ver-" Harbin, in northe^tern China, 

™,i <H ^ Pti0 J!-^ In thevastmanga though he is pushing 40, is a slon In May 1997, his manga ex- between 1936 and 1945. Nor 

industry, which cetera to ail sec- familiar figure. The character he amines the whole “comfort does he mention the Nanilng 

tions of Japanese society, from portrays in his mangas is his . women” affair and the events massacre of 1937 

senior executives to teenage alter ego, a convulsively drawn surrounding it He describes Kobayashi rejects accusations 

gris. His cartoons are a pretext little fe low who adopts, in turn, how, after a long period Of irtdif- of racism. He concludes his 

tiiat enables hbn to deliver a po- a moralising, accusing or puz- ference, he began to have doubts 1 manga by announcing that he 

lihcal message. TWce a month, eleri altitude. about the dominant thinking oil has joined the Association for 

Kobayashi fills several pages of In his most recent cartoons, such issues, which, he says, the Revision of School Textbooks 

Saplo, a news magazine ofreac- Kobayashi gives his own version tended deliberately to exaggerate That resulted in his being 

tionary hue that is particularly of the past while at the same Japan's responsibilities. In the thrown out of SPA another mag- 

popular with the young. time discrediting his adver- end, after weighing up the pros ezine that used to publish him. 

Kobayashi first made a name series, who, he claims, are dri- and cons of the arguments, he Last November, the Kobayashi 

for himself some 1 5 years ago, ven by a destructive and said he was won over by people lobby managed to get 176 phbto- 

but realty hit the headlines in anti Japanese form of t better qualified than he to talk graphs of the Nanjing massacre 

1994: he was one of the first masochism. about such matters^ 'removed from the Nagasaki 1 

people to blame the authorities The bubbles in his drawings The manga contains sentences memorial on the grounds that 

fora contaminated blood scan- are d vehicle for lengthy and iin- such as: “In the disorder of wd*, they came ftpm American propa- 

dal. He went on to reveal the in- passioned arguments insldi- ; the imperial army built houses ganda films.' 1 
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cult and its guru, Shoko 
Aaahara, In the 1095 nerve-gas 
attack In the Tokyo underground. 

Two years ago, Kobayashi 
joined the ranks of “historical 
liberalism”, a revisionist move- 
ment headed by Nobukatsu 
Fujioka, who enjoys discreet 
support from one wing of the 
Liberal Democratic Party. 

Kobayashi, once described as 
“the best-dressed man in 
Japan”, and stfi] youthful even 
though he is pushing 40, is a 
familiar figure. The character he 
portrays in his mangas is his 
alter ego, a convulsively drawn 
little fellow who adopts, in turn, 

I a moralising, accusing or puz- 
zled attitude. 

In his most recent cartoons, 
Kobayashi gives his own version 
of the past while at the same 
time discrediting his adver- 
saries, who, he claims, are dri- 
ven by a destructive and 
anti Japanese form of 
masochism. 

The bubbles in his drawings 
are d vehicle for lengthy and im- 
passioned arguments Insidi- 
ously aimed at a new generation 


Mattila holds 
Paris in awe 

LIEDER RECITAL ' 

Pierre Garva»onl j 

K ARITA MATTILA is la imk 
what Esa-Pekka Salonng/ 
conducting — a living exam^ij 


U.S. to Come Clean on Ski Lift Disaster 


place in Finnish musical Hfe w 
the past 20 years. 

The young soprano’s spectu* 
success also marks a historic to 
ing point in the tradition ofFbuti 
singing. For although Aino Afo 
was acclaimed in Paris at thetumd 
the century, and Aulikki Rautwai 
at Glyndebourne a little later, it w 
above all the basses Marti TaM 
and Matti Salminen and the hi 
tones Kim Borg and Tom Kit* 
who put Finland on the intau 
tional singing map. 

Matti la’s triumphs at the Prc 
opera houses have earned her il 
large and fervent following, fej 
fans naturally marie n beeline forth j 
recital she gave at the Auditori- 
du Louvre on January 28. 

In her recordings, MattQa L- 
seemed. up to now, less atea«: 
Liedcr singing than in opera. Ont? 
showing at the Louvre, this is : 
area where shf has now also bk- 
i utierl . At no point in her ink', 
gently chosen programme did >'■ 
lack vocal resources or stylistic t- 
iinctiun (except for some sligt: 
muffed high untos in a Brahi 
snng — which she gave as a iti: 
encore). 

Won over frum the start bvf- 
opening Beethoven Lied flchlifV 
dich . . ."), which Manila s£ 
dressed like some Nordic priests 1 
complete with transparent veils r. 
light-filling bracelets, the audiece 
clearly fell a total rapport with if 
mull i-faccted singer. _ ’ 

Bui two Beethoven Lieder : 
spired by Goethe OVonne fc| 
Wehmvit and Neue Uebe, 
ix'heii) quickly showed that Ink 
wfis not going to restrict her appe- 1 
to pure sensual charm. Herfr-j 
singing line, her breath control 
tin* chiaroscuro of her timbre, ft- 
in harmonics in I lie low-to-iuedL- 
I register, enabled her to shape l 
songs convincingly. 

Her ■ iicco inpan isl llrtio 
avoided the twin pitfalls irfwfflfc 
emphasising the slightest 
of the voice, or jealously IwK^ 

I the limelight. He simpty w- 
paint a discreet and shimtn^ 
track drop to Manila's rendtoC 
such flowing songs as Luuiitira 
seiin sua and Hyvflfl j 
Sibelius's only pupd. 
MadeLaja. i. 

She gave a memorab^ > 
Iracted performance w “ 
Strsuss’s Three Ophelia 1 ^ : 
coming across successively a* t ; 
traught, monomaniacal and 
like. At the end of them, 0®“; 
feel the audience holding 

before bursting into torrents 

plause. . ^gf ; 

: Mattila's qualities as a 
the conviviality of her 

mark her out as a worthy 

to the late lamented Talvw* 


Wil liam Drozdlak In Munloh 

T HE United States Defense 
Secretary William S. Cohen 
sought to defuse a serious 
rift with Italy at the weekend by 
promising that the United States 
would share all classified informa- 
tion about an accident that killed 20 
people when a low-flying U.S. mili- 
tary plane sheared the cables hold- 
ing up a ski lift 

Speaking to reporters after talks 
with Italian Defense Minister Beni- 
amino Andreatta here, Cohen said 
the United States is committed to a 
"complete and open investigation” 
into the disaster, which occurred 
last week near the northern Italian 
ski resort of Cavalese. He said two 
flight recorders that charted key 
data from the EA-6B surveillance 
craft that clipped the cable had been 
released to Italian investigators and 
that a joint commission would |>e- 
rusc all “consistent evidence." 

The accident triggered outrage 
across Italy because of repeated 
complaints in the past about luw- 
level training missions in the 
Dolomite mountains. U.S. and Ital- 
ian military planes have used the 
area recently to practice surveil- 
lance nnri radar-jamming runs for 
Bosnia peacekeeping operations. 

Italian resentment was com- 
pounded when the American flight 
crew refused to answer questions 
I about the accident when interro- 
j gated by Italian prosecutors on the 
| day after the accident. Italian uffi- 
I rials also were enraged when a 
senior Marine commander con- 
tested their version of events and 
U.S. military authorities waited 
three days to hand over crucial data 
from the flight recorders. 

Marine Coips commanders have 
acknowledged that the pilot, Marine 
CapL Richard J. Ashby, and his 
three-man crew were flying far , 
Mow the approved altitude dining 
their training mission. Ashby was 
quoted in the Italian press as telling 
his attorney that his altimeter may 
have malfunctioned. He said he was 
surprised when the cable suddenly 
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An assistant of the Polish consul lights a candle at the scene, where two Poles were among the 20 dead 


loomed ahead of him mid did every- 
thing to avoid il. 

Andreatta criticized tile comman- 
der of the U.S. aii- base in Aviano. 
Italy, where the surveillance plane 
is based, for failing to cooperate 
with Italian authorities. But lie said 
lie was comforted by comments 
from Cohen and President Clinton, 
who told Italy's Prime Minister 
Romano Prodi he was "heartsick" 
over the disaster and would cooper- 
ate with the inquiry. 

"Public opinion in Italy requires a I 
process which allows lis to define 
the causes of the crash and to have 1 
no obstacles to find the truth," 
Andreatta said. He insisted that 
everything must be done to avoid a 
similar tragedy, even if it means im- 
posing permanent restrictions on , 
low-level flying missions. i 

Cohen said he agreed there 
would have to be a thorough review 


of the rules governing low-all it ude 
military flights over Italy’s crowded 
air space. But he* stressed that some 
low-level training (lights must coil 
linue to prepare U.S. crews to carry 
out their Bosnia peacekeeping mis- 
sions effectively. 

Italy hii.x demanded that the air- 
men be held accountable under its 
own laws, and proseculore have 
brandished the prospect uf multiple 
manslaughter charges. But U.S. 
officials ^aid a "status of forces" 
agreement with Italy makes clear 
that any prosecution for air space , 
violations will be conducted in the 1 
country that owns the aircraft 

U.S. officials also sought to 
defuse Italian suspicions that the 
delay In handing over the flight 
recorders was an attempt to hide 
embarrassing information. They 
said the confusion was due to the 
fact the crew made an emergency 


Don’t Cuddle Up to China, Warns Wei 
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OPINION 

jlm Hoagland 

TYRANTS jail and exile rebel- 
uou5, free spirits Uke Wei Jing- 
»jcng for speaking truth to and 
; 1 t | ,ern ' As the Soviets feared 

; ™ f;xa nder Solzhenitsyn, the Chi- 
■ -se Communists fear Wei’s intu- 
^•uaderstanding of their corrupt 
wa inhumane system. The Chinese 
n ,„ ^J 113 former electrician and 
Pamphleteer to Prison for most of 
n 3 ? ?° decades to silence him. 
mfft j 1 nce * 8 now broken. Wei's 
in ^ Un *ted States 
, Wni a vast platform. Tlie 

1 lputiA dl Ptomacy that led to his re- 
ril havp„ . elision in November 
i Cnii,in 0t | tempered bis truth-telling. 
Et herein, 01 u oxygeD of freedom 
I i 0n Jjp toas begun to author opin- 


i simnoK V ? aeuv er speeches that 

1 is- lT?, E VmeriCiln engsgement, 
[ ratl T 1 V W 0 lv mfr mto a stable free- 
I Ch^.' macracyar) d U.S. ally. 

* »i\ BIpuIs,on of We| ““y 

oe seen as one of those 


seemingly smart moves that turn a 
problem into a disaster. It may rank 
with the Shah of Iran's decision to 
force Ayatollah Khomeini into exile 
in Paris, where Khomeini used mod- 
ern communications to stir rebel- 
lion in Tehran. 

Wei clearly was not part of the deal 
Beijing thought it had with the Clin- 
ton administration to keep him on a 
tight leash. At a speech to the Coun- 
cil on Forejgn Relations last week, 
Wei denounced Washington's em- 
brace of Bejjing as “selling out their 
friends and interests” in China and 
helping . a regime he labeled "the 
enemy of the United States. 4 

The stark language clanged as 
extreme on some ears of the acade- 
mics, politicians, labor leadera and 
otijera present As he spoke, the cal- 
culated risk Beijing’s rulers decided 
to. run became clearer Away from 
Chinese soil, he may be unable, to 
sustain the acuity, indignation and 
knowledge that hqve illuminated his 
denunciations of a rotten system- 
..This Is where the Solzhenitsyn 
analogy .runs deep. Encountering 
Wei's version of U.S.-Chinese rela- 


tions is reminiscent of the shock of 
reading a Spanish newspaper in 
1975 reporting the Russian writer's 
unreserved admiration and approval 
of the Franco and Pinochet regimes. 
How can a genuine hero and rebel 
so acute about his own country be 
so misguided on others? 

After asserting that the United 
States “unwisely ceded all the East- 
ern European countries to Stalin,” 
Wei argued that the United Slates 
helped Mao Tse-tung’s Communists 
take power in Beijing. 

That version of. history is not fa- 
miliar to most Americans, and after- 
wards some seized on it to discount 
the rest of Wei's fiery, unyielding 
message. A counterattack to Wei's 
denunciations is forming among 
Beijing's friends here. 

But it should come as no surprise 
that a man who has just spent 18 
years in prison does not have a 
sophisticated grasp of international 
relations. Nor should Wei’s views of 
American policies, however flawed 
or onetiimensional, detract from his 
penetrating analysis of the Commu- 
nist leadership in China. 


land ing because the plane wns dam 
aged. 

Fearing an explosion, crew mem- 
bers fled tlie plane. Personnel who 
rushed to secure the ejection seats 
removed the two recorders, which 
contain flight data but no voice 
transmissions. They handed the 
recorders to a security officer, who 
locked them in a safe until they 
were given to Italian investigators. 

While pleased that the Italians 
now seem satisfied with tlie release 
of classified data, U.S. officials said 
the recorders may not explain why 
the plane was flying so far below its 
approved course, nor whether it was 
due to mechanical failure or pilot 
disorientation. 

• Two U.S. Marine Corps fighter 
jets collided off Kuwait and crashed 
Into die waters of the Persian Gulf 
last week, killing one of the two pi- 
lots involved, military officials said. 


Instead, Americans should be 
alarmed at the prospect tiiat Wei’s 
views represent a broad feeling 
among Chinese democrats about 
U.S. reliability and Intentions, His 
general warning is tiiat the United 
States is building up a future crisis 
With China by supporting a discred- 
ited regime. His specific warning is 
that America must, not back 
from criticizing . China on human 
rights, to buy tlie freedom of dissi- 
dents or anything else. 

Aware that the Clinton adpiinis- 
tration has not yet decided if it will 
present this year the usual resolu- 
tion of criticism Of China at the U.N. 
Human Rights Commission in 
Geneva, Wei warned: "This is an im- 
portant symbol of support for 
human rights in China.” Dropping it 
would be dla&BtrouB for democratic 
forces there, he suggested, and for 
America's position with those who 
wfli follow the Communists in poWeiv 

Wei Jingsheng is aii Inconvenient 
man for governments.. Exile in 
America has not lessened his ability, 
and determination, to speak unset- 
tling thoughts to power. Bering’s 
wager that he will' do them less 
damage abroad may turn out to be a 
historic miscalculation. 


Review the 
Cuba Food 
Embargo 


J>ened by Pope John Paul IPs 
visit, leading American support- 
ers of a particular line on Cuba 
have changed course. From 
denying food and medicine to the 
Cuban people in order to drive 
them to revolt against their 
Communist rulers, Senator Jesse 
Helms and the Cuban American 
National Foundation now propose 
that private American citizens and 
even (he U.S. government donate 
these items to needy Cubans. 

The politicians and exile groups 
who endorse this change deserve 
credit. Implicitly, they are admit- 
ting that an embargo bearing 
directly on the health and welfare 
of innocent Cubans is a cruel 
practice that subverts American 
ideals and retards change. 

The new proposal contains 
conditions that sponsors real- 
ized might provoke Fidel Castro 
to turn it down, us lie- now has. 
Sponsors take such h repudia- 
tion as a political victory in that 
it ostensibly puts the onus on 
the Castro regime. The condi- 
tions, leaving intact the U.S. 
embargo, are meant to ensure 
that in the sponsorship, distribu- 
tion and enjoyment of these 
donations tlie benefits accrue 
entirety to tlie Cuban people, not 
to the Castro regime. 

This Is n good purpose, but it 
should not be allowed to get in 
the way of meeting the people's 
needs. If this is to be done, food 
and medicine shipments will 
have to be made through normal 
commercial channels as well as 
Bpecia! humanitarian ones. Tiiat 
will require lifting some of the 
embargo’s restrictions — n step 
opposed by the Miami groups 
and their supporters. But It is a 
necessary and worthy step. The 
deliberate infliction of pain on 
people . Americans supposedly 
wish to help Is an unsustainable 
policy. 

President Clinton demands 
Cuban "reciprocity" for any 
American policy softening, But 
Fidel Castro has gone ahead 
with a major concession in allow- | 
ing the Pope to come to Cuba 
and to start renewing the apirit 
and organization of hiB church. 
The ball is In the American 
court. What better response 
than to start Reviewing the em- 
bargo? It was- imposed nearly 
four decades ago, when Cuba 
.was a pawn of an American 
global adversary. Now the em- 
bargo is ah anomaly that isolates 
the United States and lets Fidel 
Castro play the aggrieved nation- 
alist 

Its American supporters cling 
to the embargo as the essential 
leyer to bring change. But the 
Pope would jettison the whole 
thing; he regards the embargo as 
a “monstrous crime." Who do 
you think qualifies as a better 
.guide to the chaflen^ng of 
Communist power structures — 
Francisco Hernandez of the 
Cuban Foundation, Jesse Helms, 
Bill Clinton or John Paul? 
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Texans Divided by 
Woman’s Execution 


Sue Anne Preaaley . eluded her husbaud, Dana Brown, a 

In Huntsville, Texas Prison ministry worker she married 

by proxy in 1995, and Ronald Carl- 

K ARLA Faye Tucker, the son, a Houston machinist and 
“Pickaxe Killer" turned brother of one of the victims, 
born-again Christian* died of “1 love all of you very much," she 
a lethal Injection on Tuesday night said to the witnesses. “I am going to 
last week, closing a long fight for be face to face with Jesus now." 


her life as a crowd outside the Texas 
death house prayed for her soul. 
Tucker, 38, was pronounced dead 


Addressing her husband, she 
said, “Baby, I love you." 

Then a lethal dose of sodium 


at 6.45 pm Central Standard Time, thiopental began dripping into the 

becoming the first woman executed veins of each arm, along with ] 

in Tfexas since the Civil War and pancuronium bromide, which is a 

only the second In the United States muscle relaxant, and potassium 

since the resumption of the death chloride, which stops the heartbeat, 

penalty in 1976. Although 9he and and her eyes quickly closed. Within 

her attorneys had played down her a few minutes, she was dead. Offi- 

geilder in tlieir many pleas for cials with the Texas Department of 

clemency, the fact that she was a Criminal Justice said that Tticker 

woman helped arouse international also could have requested a seda- 

interest in her cause and generate live, but did not. 



Clinton Vows to ‘Never’ Resign 


, / %toosl)ington post 19 


Peter Baker and Susan Schmidt 

P resident Ginton firmly 
declared on Friday last week 
that he would “never" resign 
in the face of allegations ttfat he 
tried to cover up an extramarital 
affair with a young aide, even as his 
lawyer launched aii aggressive 
counterattack on prosecutors by 
seeking court sanctions to punish “a 
deluge of Illegal leaks.” 

During a news conference with 
visiting British Prime Minister Tony 
Blair dominated by questions about 
his alleged relationship with Monica 


S. Lewinsky, Clinton said he did 
nothing wrong by calling in his per- 
sonal Secretary to review his con- 
tacts with Lewinsky a day after he 
was aBked about them in a January 
17 deposition he gave in the Paula 
Jones caSe. But he repeatedly re- 
fused to provide any explanation of 
his actions, saying he would not dis- 
cuss any specifics while authorities 
are investigating. 

The extraordinary scene of a 
president grilled about his sex life 
in the majestic setting of the East 
Room came on a day when long- 
simmering tensions between the 


White House and independent 
counsel Kenneth W. Starr escalated 
into open political and legal war- 
fare. 

Clinton charged that “someone 
else is leaking unlawfully out of the 
grand jury proceeding" and dis- 
patched his attorney, David E. 
Kendall, to ask 8 federal judge to 
impose contempt penalties on 
Stair's office for allegedly di- 
vulging details from its investiga- 
tion. Starr is examining whether 
Clinton committed perjury by 
denying a sexual relationship with 
Lewinsky in his deposition in the 


A Vulgar Stain on the White House 


appeals for mercy from figures i 


“I never saw Karla Faye Tticker Supporters of capital punishment outside the prison in Huntsville before Karla Faye Tucker's execution 


eluding Pope John Paul H and reli- take the smile off her face” said 

gious broadcaster Pat Robertson. Vicente Arenas, a Houston television this east Texas town of 35,000 about I ing over the value of the death I one 30day slay. But here in Ten*. 

Wearing a white prison uniform reporter who was among the wit- 60 miles north of Houston, where a penalty, others praying ami singing the national leader in executions 


and white tennis shoes, Tticker lay nesses. 

| strapped on her back on a gurney as The scene was emotional outside j year. Several hundred people on | "Bye bye. Karla Faye.” read c 
she delivered her final statements the Department of Criminal Justice both sides of the issue crowded sign. “Forget Injection, Use 

to the gathered witnesses, who in- —here called the death house — in I against police Une9, some still argu- Pickax." read another. 


record 37 men were executed last "Amazing Grace" and other hymns. 


f out of every three thatoc- 


Bye bye. Karla Faye." read one curs in the United States, gow 
n. “Forget Injection, Use a nors traditionally have seldoa 
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argu- Pickax," read another. intervened in death penally caw | 

But many others here were syin- and Bush was no exception. 

pathetic to Tucker’s plight: “I'm “May God bless Karla Fit? 
Ashamed to be a Texan," one sign Tucker and may God bless her re- 
read, and another: “Jesus Loves tiins and their families," Bush a'i 
! > Karla Faye and So Do 1". after declining to grant the slay. 

Cheers went up from the crowd No one disputed the far; llfl 
* when her death was announced. Tucker committed a nighimariu 

The case had divided victims* act. According to her own arcoust 
? *”• families. Carlson, brother of Debo- she began using heroin at the ageot 

rah Thornton, one of the two people 10 and was a drug-addled proslte 

Tticker was convicted of helping to when she and a friend, Daniel Cr 
■:f: kill, participated in rallies at the rett entered the Houston apartmec | 

•V- state Capitol In Austin asking that of Jerry Lynn Dean on June 11 

;.V • Tucker be spared. Richard Thorn- 1983 to ateB\ a motorcycle. 1 

•''■’•J ton. the victim’s husband, argued Garrett began beating Dean j 
^4y! that he was sick of the depiction of a hammer, and Tucker, who so- 

Tticker as “Miss Saint.” she was disturbed by the “gurgBJ 

Arenas said Thornton, who is in a sounds the wounded man oua 
wheelchair with severe diabetes and found a 3-fool-long pickaxe i* 
was a witness to the execution, milt- began hacking nt his body. Then 

S tered throughout she noticed a figw 

the proceedings. cowering under »: 

__ "The world’s a bet- , pile of blankets® 1 

ter plnce." lie was swung the pin®'!; 

heard to say during again, striking Iw I; 

the execution. oral) Thornton « | 

__ It had become in- * ^|^R Ihc shoulder. 

creasingly clear on *^RQ| said (hat Garrett » J 

Monday last week EtmR trffa islied Thornton • 

that despite m ^ the pickaxe Jf j, 

Tticker’s efforls to * ^R found embedded J®;: 

show she was a j^R the woman scW»- it 

changed person, Rb ^^^ Ly aR Tucker, who toj 

notably in televised V ' < *>»ggEfR^B tiffed against ; 

appearances on "60 \ "TSF^^R rett, was not nw ; ; 

Minutes," Robert- t for Thornton si^j | 

son’s 'The 700 W der. but reefl™ , 

Club,” and CNN, t JR the death pejWj 

her quest to spare 1 wPl r[:rvS f° r 

her life had felled. \ij&, i ' • Dean. Garrett,. I 

The state Board of '• \ ’» was also senttnn® 
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tered throughout she noticed a figw 

the proceedings. cowering under »: 

"The world’s a bet- , pile of blankets®' 

ter plnce." lie was swung the pickax?!; 

heard to say during again, striking w* lj 

the execution. oral) Thornton « j 

It had become in- * h|^R the shoulder. S*j| 

creasingly dear on **■«*>. said (hat Garrett » | 

Monday last week EkjR trffa feJmR islied Thornton 

that despite ■' ^ the pickaxe J*), 

Tucker’s efforls to ^ * ^R found embedded ‘A;: 

show she was a j^R the woman* cMM 

changed person, ^R^ ^ Tticker, who 1 1 

notably in televised dfied agalnsj wr v 

appearances on "60 \ rett, was not ; 

Minutes," Robert- » for Thornton s^fji 

son’s 'The 700 _ W der, but rectfwu 

Club,” and CNN, t Wjk JR the death P^J . 

her quest to spare * or t 

her life had felled. \ ij&, ■ Dean. Garrett,^ 

The state Board of ' < \ « was also 

Pardons and Par- Tticker: International pleas to death, di«i / 

oles, which could for mercy were Ignored liver altafe™ 

have commuted her prison to law- 

sentence to life in prison, voted 16-0, Tticker said that as she wan ^ 

with two members abstaining, to jail for her trial, her head 
deny her request. Tticker, who clear fronj the years of 
Could have been eligible for parole meeting witlt jafl-mim9bYJ ro 
in 2003 had the bpard agreed, had she found religion 1 and the 
| asked that she be given 1 life in that sustained her for inore 
1 prison without tiie possibility of re- years on death row. ^ 

lease, but there is no such sentence In her final days, an unn ^ 
in Texas, and board mertibers said sortmerit 1 of 'people ralliea ’ j 
they Could not triage a special case catise, including' the Pope ^ i 
ofTucker. ! 1 ■ ■ • ! •' ’ Re!v. Robertson, 

After the bdard^s ruling, Tucker's Christian 1 1 Broadcasting ” ^ ^ 
only hope lay with the U.S. who normally supports ih .rT 
Supreme Court, 1 which' turned penalty. ’1:.^,^ 

down two appeals \vithout comment After the execution, ' . 
on the' afternoon of her execution, body ; yrti : takeil td ^ 
and Gov. George W: Bush, who, Fnnefal Hritee whpre her ' 
under the law, could oftly grarit her was expected to claim it to r 


OPINION 

George F. Will . 

S OME Clinton supporters de- 
fend him with a masterpiece 
of political minimalism: 

"Watergate was worse.” Which is 
true. Watergate involved at- 
tempted corruption of institu- 
tions to punish a president’s 
enemies and aggrandize his 
power. However, Clinton’s crisis 
Is In one aspect more menacing 
to the civic culture than Nixon’s 
was because he must make the 
public a participant In hi9 cor- 
ruption. Call this the Queen of 
Hearts factor. 

Having vulgarians like the 
Clintons conspicuous in govern- 
ment must further coarsen 
Anedcan life. This is already ap- 
parent in the emergence of a sig- 
nificant portion of the public that 
dmost preens about supporting 
the Clintons because of the vul- 
flarity beneath their pantomime 
« domesticity. Call this portion 
w the public the Europhlle con- 
ahtuency. 

Watergate divided Americans 
|*tween those who believed 
Nixon guilty of abuses and of 
Mng about them, and those who 
®dnot. However, no significant 
jjroup said he was guilty but that 
“’ey did not care because they ap- 
P^Jfcd of, say, his China policy. 

Ulnton today has an "even If* 
“JAjorliy — a soft, perishable 
"“Jority that answers “no” to a 
nypothettcal question: Should 
j-miton resign even if he tied? 
m "to happens when that 


hypothetical becomes actual — 
when “even If' becomes “even 
though"? Already few can man- 
age the willful suspension of dis- 
belief necessary to believe that: 
Gennifer Flowers' assertions and 
the contents of the Flowers- 
Clinton tapes are lies; Clinton 
had Paula Jonea brought to hia 
hotel room for decent reasons 
and she is lying about what hap- 
pened there; Kathleen Willey is 
lying about Clinton groping her. 
placing her hand on his crotch 
and saying "I’ve always wanted to 
do that”; Monica Lewinsky spent 
20 houra lying to Linda Tripp; 
the intense activity by Clinton, 
Vernon Jordan, the Ambassador 
to the United Nations and others 
on behalf of Lewinsky’s career 
coincided with, but was unre- 
lated to, her deposition concern- 
ing her relations with Clinton; 
and so on, and on. 

More and more Americans are 
exclaiming, as Alice did to 
Through The Looking Glass, that 
“one can’t believe Impossible 
things.” Clinton and hia 
hirelings increasingly resemble 
the Queen of Hearts: "Why, 
sometimes I've believed as many 
as six Impossible things before 
breakfast.” Clinton’s tenure de- 
pends on corrupting the public 
by nurturing a constituency of 
Queens of Hearts. 

Since his one emphatic denial 
of sexual relations with Lewinsky 
(as emphatic as Alger Hiss’ de- 
nial about espionage, Nixon’s 
about Watergate, OJ. Simpson’s 
about murder), Clinton has been 
guided by the rule that silence Is 



Jones sexual harassment suit or ob- 
structed justice by encouraging the 
former White House intern and i 
correspondence clerk to do the I 
same. | 

Starr fired back with his own I 
statement, saying leaked informa- 
tion about the investigation could | 
have come from numerous people 
— including Clinton's own attor- 
neys — and accusing the Clinton 
camp of trumping up complaints I 
about leaks as part of “an orches- I 
(rated plan to deflect and distract I 
this investigation.” I 

While he said he has no evidence 
that leaks came from his office. | 
Starr said he has started an internal 
investigation and other officials said , 
he asked the Justice Department to I 


assign him more FBI agents for the 
task. 

The dispute was generated by arti- 
cles In the New York Times and The i 
Washington Post on Friday last week 
reporting that Clinton's personal seo 
retary. Betty Currie, told invesdga- i 
tors die president summoned her to 
the White House the day after his ' 
Jones deposition to seek her memo- . 
lies of his interactions with Lewinsky 
and see if they matched what he had 
just said under oath. 

Neither Clinton nor his advisers 
denied the substance of the reports, 
but the president insisted he did not 
coach Currie to agree with his ver- 
sion of events. 

“I never asked anybody to do any- 
thing but tell the truth,” he said. 


a difficult argument to refute. 
Staying silent, like invoking tiie 
Fifth Amendment against self-in- 
crimination, is his right, but in- 
vites an invidious inference. 

For example, if reports that lie 
met with I-cwinskv on the 
evening of December 28 were 
wrong, the White House would 
have exuberantly refuted them. 
His silence about them justifies 
the surmise that the meeting oc- 
curred and the explanation 
would harm him. 

His silence to a more porten- 
tous indicator of this crisis' long- 
term trajectory than are the 
lawyers' maneuverings or 
Hillary Clinton’s smarmy accu- 
sations. For example, when Bhe 
says North Carolina’s Senators 
Helms and Faircloth "ap- 
pointed” the judge that heads 
the three-judge panel that se- 
lected Starr — Faircloth was not 
even in the Senate when the 
judge was confirmed — she 
smears all three judges as parti- 
cipants to the vast conspiracy. 

Some of those who say "he 
tied but so what?” are proudly 
affirming a particular notion of 
cultural maturity. These 
Americans — Clinton’s Euro- 
phile constituency — endorse 
the European condescension 
that recurs when Americans 
worry about whether politicians 
should be exemplary Individu- 
als. Europe, and Americans who 
to take their intellectual bearings 
therefrom, say: Grow up, 
Americans. It Is immature to 
judge politicians by other than 
quantifiable public conse- 
quences, such as the growth of 
GDP. Your quaint, ridiculous 
political sensibility, reflecting , 
residual puritanlsn), prevents , 
mature acceptance of this fallen 
world's naughtiness. 

To which, this riposte is appo- 
site: Europe’s political sensibil- 
ity, sometimes called "realism” 
and accurately called the de- ' 
, moralization of politics (politics 
In which the only important 
questions are, Do the trains' run 
on'time? Do the autobahns get i 
built?), has been no impediment 
’ to the emergence of Lenin, 

Stalin, Mussolini, Franco, and | 
Hitler. So Spare us your tutorials 
on political sophistication. 

“ Clinton’s longest-lagting lej^oy 1 
1 Mll'be a short-term recasting of 
Americans’, political interest He 
’ Has Caused a pain he does ndf ; 

' feel: fiKe sense toitiioi^s of , 
Americans have that something 
ptedpua had been vandalized. > 
Th£ qtte&tion is, Who should / 
come next, to sdriib from a ' ' 
tiered institution the stain of 
die Vulgarians? /* 
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Peddlers of Violence and Death 


SPOILS OF WAR 

The Human Cost of America^ 

Arms Trade 
By John Tirman 
Free Press. 310pp. $25 

C RITICS of American mili- 
tarism distinguish between 
hot violence and cold vio- 
lence. Hot is the slaughtering of 
human beings close up, as in Viet- 
nam when peasants were shot — 
■‘greased” was the term — because 
they may have been hiding Viet- 
cong. Weapons fire, bloodied bodies 
drop. Cold violence occurs when 
boardroom decisions mean death 
nnd suffering to people well re- 
moved by time and geography. 

In Spoils Of War John Timian ex- 
amines with dispassionate resolve 
and clarity the mechanics of cold 
violence — the specialty of arms 
lobbyists, corporate weapons- 
ex porters, pro-military politicians, 
Washington policymakers and 
think-tank rationalizers who are re- 
mote from the gore and madness 
than can result when America's , 
technology of death — fighter jets, 
attack helicopters, missiles, land | 
mines, tanks, guns — is profitably 
sold to client states. Tlmmn's re- 
porting, which is rich with historical 
allusions and fair-minded analysis of i 
what he calls "the ingrained habits 1 
and shibboleths of the arms busi- i 
ness," aligns well with the thought I 
of the French worker-philosopher I 


Simone Weil In 1945: "Whether the 
mask Is labeled Fascism, Democ- 
racy or Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat, our great adversary remains 
the Apparatus — the bureaucracy, 
the police, the military ... No mat- 
ter what the circumstances, the 
worst betrayal will always be to sub- 
ordinate ourselves to this Appara- 
tus, and to trample underfoot, in Its 
service, all human values in our- 
selves and in others. 1 * 

In Tirman's mind, such subordi- 
nation prevails today in the United 
States: “In a country now in the grip 
of n debate over Values,' it is 
astounding that so little heed is given 
to die values underlying the promis- 
cuous provision of lethal weaponry." 

Tirman, executive director of the 
Winston Foundation for World 
Peace in Washington for the past 10 
years, reports that In the mid-1990s 
the U.S. weapons industry had a 70 
percent market share of sales to 
Third World nations. More than 
$200 billion worth of arms will have 
been exported by the end of the 
decade. With Spoils Of War. Tirman 
joins a worthy list of independent 
analysts who. In season and out, 
keep assembling the (acts of Amer- 
ica’s modern arms trade. Among 
them are Seymour Melman, author 
of The Permanent War Economy; 
William Hartung of the World Pol- 
ity Institute; Sanford Gottlieb, 
author of Defense Addiction: Can 
America Kick The Habit?: Ruth 
Shard and her annual report. World 
Military And Social Expenditures: 


Lighting the Way 


PILLAR OF FIRE 

America In the King Years, 1 963-65 | 

By Taylor Branch 

Simon & Schuster. 746pp. $30 

I N PILLAR OF FIRE, the second 
volume of Taylor Branch's civil 
rights trilogy. Martin Luther 
King Jr. is nothing quite so simple 
as a man or myth. To Branch, King 
is a metaphor — "the best and most 
important metaphor for American 
history in the watershed postwar 
years." King is the “pillar of lire" of 
the book's title, buttressing the civil 
rights movement with his moral 
strength and energizing it with his 
rhetorical fervor. 

Branch's first volume, the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning Parting The 
Waters, spanned a full decade; Pillar 
Of Fire covers less than three years. 
Still, these were, as Branch argues, 
"the movement's peak years." After 
the brutality of Birmingham in May 
1963, Branch explains, “leaders of 
every rank groped for responses to 
a coming flood. Race, so long con- 
ceived as a distant element of na- 
ture, slow-moving as a bank of rain 
clouds, suddenly bubbled up every- 
where to sweep away the prevailing 
notion that passion was the enemy 
rather than the friend of racial good- 
will. Where reason had twaddled, ft 
tide of emotion swept forward con- 
viction that segregation was fragile 
and that human nature contained 
j untapped reserves for improve- 
/ rjient.” 

j Branch describes the torrent that 
I followed — Freedom Summer, the 
/ passage of the civil rights bill, the 
beatings in St Augustine and riots 
| in New York City, the murders of i 
Medgar Evers and Malcolm X — in 1 
gripping detail, his prose moving / 


and A Ernest Fitzgerald, author of 
High Priests Of Waste. 

Spoils Of War differs journalisti- 
cally from the toil of those authors 
by reporting from the field on how 
cold violence in the United States 
becomes hot violence in the villages 
of southeastern Turkey. In the 
name of quashing Kurdish dissent 
and guerrillas by military force, 
which meant avoiding any compro- 
mising to gain political solutions, in 
recent years Turkey's military has 
killed thousands of villagers and dis- 
placed 2.5 million. By Tirman's 
numbers, Ankara's military might 

President Carter 
‘approved the largest 
sale of U.S. hardware 
in the decade’ 


as well be a satellite army of the 
United States. From 1984 to 1993. 
Turkey received $6 billion In mili- 
tary aid. During 1991 to 1995, 
Washington supplied four-fifths of 
Turkeys military imports. 

As a partisan whose moral and 
political preferences favor non- 
violent means of conflict resolution. 
Tirman is obviously at odds with the 
ideas and actions of people in the 
arms industry and their legislative 
backers. His challenge as a writer is 
to lay out the facts non-ideologically 
so that his conclusion — that the 


human suffering in one war zone or 
another "is a symptom of a system- 
atic malfunction in a decrepit and 
morally vacuous American foreign 
policy” — cannot be idly dismissed 
as just more liberal grousing against 
militarists. 

Seasoned by years of work in 
Washington, Tirman ably meets the 
challenge. Strong sentiments are 
voiced without shrillness, The impact 
of factual and credible information 
carries his arguments. One of these 
is that president after president lias 
not allowed the grisly results of the 
arms-export business to dampen 
support for arms corporations — 
Lockheed Martin, United Techno- 
logies, Sikorsky, General Dynamics 
and others —that sell abroad. 

It may surprise some readers that 
Jimmy Carter was one of the enthu- 
siasts. As a candidate in June 1976. 
Tirman reports, Carter preached: 
"We cannot be both the world's 
leading champion of peace and die 
world's leading supplier of the 
weapons of war.” Once he was 
elected, however, the fervor van- 
ished. Early in his presidency. Tir- 
man writes. Carter “approved the 
largest sale of U.S. hardware in the 
decade — 200 advanced fighter jels 
to Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and Israel." 
Later lie recommended sending the 
Airborne Warning and Control Sys- 
tem (AWACS), the “flying radar,” nn 
exceptionally advanced technology, 
to Iran and Saudi Arabia. Tirman 
quotes George Kennau’s statement 
near the end of Carter's term: 


swiftly and effortlessly from the 
White House to a Selma, Alabama, 
jail to Bogue Chitto Swamp in Miss- 
issippi. where die car of three mur- 
dered civil rights workers was 
found in June 1964. This is, for the 
most part, heavily trafficked terri- 
tory, so Branch may be forgiven if 
Pillar Of Fire is neither as seminal 
nor as singular an achievement as 
Parting The Waters. But here, as 
before, Branch spins an intricate, 
seamless web of politics and person- 
alities. triumph and tragedy. 

The subtitle of Branch’s trilogy is 
"America in the King' Years." Yet it 
is worth noting that Pillar Of Fire 
begins not with a nonviolent victory 
but with a bloody battle between 
Black Muslims and Los Angeles 
pob'ce in 1962. This riot, virtually for- 
gotten by historians, heralded the 
arrival of Malcolm X in the natioqal 
arena, and from the first pages of 
Branch's book one senses that the 
political ground has shifted beneadi 
King. Malcolm, the brash Muslim, 
was stealing the spotlight from non- 
violent veterans like Ralph Aber- 
nathy and Roy Wilkins, who were 
quickly fading from view. The move- 
ment's triumphs notwithstanding, 
forgiveness was becoming a harder 
sell than "enemy-ism." In Septem- 
ber 1963, after a dynamite blast 
killed four young girls in a Birming- 
ham church, even some of King's 
advisers pressed him to lash out, to 
attack the oppressors. Yet King "re- 
nounced no one," Branch writes. 
"Instead, he exhorted listeners to 
bridge rather than exploit gulfs of 
separation. . . He wobbled on a sen- 
sitive spot, desperate to move but 
' stuck In melancholy, confessing that 
his leadership was 'standing still, 
doing nothing, going nowhere.' " 

Despite his own pessimism, King 
persevered: His moral vision re- 



mained clear and focused, his 
rhetoric strong and stirring. As the 
months passed, however, he was in- 
creasingly beset by financial pres- 
sures, beleaguered by jealous 'and 
feuding colleagues, stalked and in- 
timidated by J. Edgar Hoover’s FBI, 
and iiaunted by the constant threat 
of violence. In 1964, an invitation to 
tour the Freedom Summer projects 
touched off a typically “ferocious 
dispute" among King's deputies, 
Branch writes, "Some aides 
protested that the movement could 
not offer King as the premium 
bull'&eye to Mississippi Klansmen 
who were killing civil rights work- 
ers already; others shouted that the 
movement could not shrink from 
violence. King himself raged against 


the choice" and stormed from the 
late-night meeting. His instinct was 
somehow to split the difference, but 
where moral imperatives clashed 
with, political exigencies, compro- 
mise was impossible. “It was his 
course," Branch concludes, "but it 
was getting lonely," 

King found no friend in Malcolm 
X The two men met only once — a 
chance encounter In the halls of the 
U.S. Senate, where they shared a 
handshake and a smile for the cam- 
eras. More common was an earlier 
exchange In . which Malcolm 
scorned King's tactics as “criminal’ 
and King called Malcolm’s approach 
“negative and desperate." Funda- 
mental differences aside, Branch 
makes the persuasive (If counter-' 


“Never since World Warnhasthefti 

been so far-reaching a miiiiarizatiM 
of thought and discourse In ^ 
capital An unsuspecting strangy 
plunged into its midst, could onh 
conclude that the last hope of peace- 
ful, nonrailltary solutions had been 
exhausted — that from now only 
weapons, however used, couH 
count." ] 

Tirman could have written a hook 1 
three or four times as large as this 
one. He tells us little about the Ihw 
and personal histories of America's 
arms peddlers. What are their 
ethics? Which schools shaped their 
thinking? Which churches or syra- 1 
gogues? Do they visit the worlds 
bloodied war zones to meetthefara- 
ilies of people killed by their 
weapons? Tirman mentions Nor- 
I man Augustine, the former chief ex- 
ecutive of Lockheed Martin. 
America's largest weapons com- 
pany. only once, and givc-s Ron 
Brown, the late secretary of com- 
merce, glancing treatment. Tirm.ui 
describes Brown as “the king of pro- 
moters" in his boosting the U.S 
arms industry on his countless trip, 
abroad. Whole chapters on August 
line and Brown might have fleshed 
out Tirman's thesis dial the 
weapons trade is run by human br- 
ings at the expense of other human 
beings. 

Tirman's invaluable criticism - 
also on display in his earlier bunk*. 
The Fallacy Of Star Wars and 
Empty Promise — isn't likely to run 
out of deeds worthy of scorn. In 
addition to the overall excellence «: 
the rc|jorting in Spoils Of War. it 
will remain topical for some linK 
The hot violence goes on. 


intuitive) claim that King and Mai 
cobn were kindred spirits of sort* 
Both were "tumbling through . • 
extremes between punishment ani 
acclaim, glamour and despair." Both ( 
were isolated by infighting assort 
ates and bounded by enemir 
known and unknown. Both wen 
masters of improvisation. Bod. 
feared the assassin’s bullet. 

Malcolm X and Martin UUhct 
King Jr. animate but do not domi- 
nate Branch's story. The author ii 
as egalitarian as his subject* 
Branch renders unsung activb'- s 
like Vernon Dahmer, a Mississippi 
farmer, as carefully and complete!) 
as lie does power players like Lya 
don Johnson. Adam Clayton Powell 
Allard Lowenatein, and a host a 
rabbis and clergymen make brj 
but memorable appearances in nf 
lar of Fire. Even Muhammad At 
who was wooed by Malcolm befoff 
being won over by Elijah Muham- 
mad, gets his own chapter. 

The breadth of Branchs cast c 
characters Is one of His book's gtf® ' 
eat virtues. However, he must back- 
track considerably to introduof 
figures like Malcolm X, pcnpH* 
in die first volume (In which ft. 
colm garners three brief re > 
enccs) but critical in the seco 
Thus, in a rather shnpeless in * 
ductory section flat amounts to 
pages of scenMetHn* ftjbJ . • 
visits events like Birmingham 
the March ,on Washington. J 

proachirig them from , different 
glcs. Since It' la not always 
where Bntncti Is headed. IWs W* 
tag secUon, like those that WJ 
would benefit from t 'l emr s ^ : 

"St Pillar Of Fire Is an MlspeJ-- 

able hook and an enduring scracff 

meet It. provlto a 
panoramic view of- the cM rtl 
IZmunto at a triu mph* 

_ the end of legal aegregada 
before violence and dlvlalonlore - 

movement apart. 


Fjhe economic downturn in the Far East could spell a funding crisis for British universities. Donald 

man treasure trove starts to sink\ Pacific are hitting British univer- j j 


sides with a double whammy. 
State-funded programmes to 

B RITISH universities are MabyBia, Hong Kong and banned non-essential foreign send studente to study to Britain 

bracing themselves for a Singapore together send more travel and the ministry of educe- or set up Joint ventures with 

sharp drop In numbers of students than any other country don has appealed to citizens to British institutions are an easy 

itudents from the Far East who outside the European Union, save foreign currency by not targetforcutstobalancebud- 

nirrentiy bring in more than apart from the United States. studying abroad. gets and satisfy the strict fiscal 

£300 million a year In revenue. Several British Institutions have “The situation will last two or targets laid down by the 


MacLeod reports 

Counting on numbers 


Hong Kong 8,200 


Shockwaves from the collapse also set up programmes to these three years. In the short term we International Monetary Fund, 

tfflnanclal markets in the region countries, taught and validated will see a reduction from Korea Many students are privately 

could have severe repercussions by their staff. These are worth and other Far Eastern emm- funded, often by their families, 

for some institutions that have millions of pounds and are vul- tries,” said Kevin Vancauter, of Soaring interest rates and falling 

become increasingly dependent nerable to cutbacks as a result of the British Council's marketing exchange rates will make it 


on fees from overseas students the steep recession. 


aa the British government 
squeezed their income from i 
bone students. 

Not only have universities ag- 1 
grcuMy recruited abroad over i 
(be past five or six years, but I 

they have also steeply raised the 
led of fees for both undergrad- | 
cites and postgraduates in their 
Karch for income. 

Foreign students have in 
effect been subsidising their 
British classmates. In some sub- 
jects such as engineering, where 
| It has been difficult to recruit 
borne students, universities 
hate been able to keep depart- 
ments viable by making up num- 
ber (and income) from abroad. 

Institutions typically charge 
between £6,000 ($9,900) and 
£6,600 n year for classroom- 
toed courses, £8,500 for htbo- 
ralory courses and £1 5,500 for 
cBnlca] courses. In the lucrative 
market for MBAs, courses vary 
ridely, from around £5,900 to 
£12,000, according to a report 
1 to year by the Committee of 
'Axe-Chancellors and Principals. 


In Korea the government has 


department 

Education agents who place 
Korean students abroad have 
registered a 30 to 40 per cent 


much more difficult The thou- 
sands of Korean students in 
Britain will find this term's fees 
twice as expensive as they did in 


lRt franchise! 


drop In Inquiries. “It 1 b syrapto- October because of the 50 per 

tnatic of what is happening over cent devaluation of the won. For 

the whole region." the more numerous Malaysian 

The British Council is putting students, a 40 per cent devnlua- 
a brave face on developments, tion has made their plight 

hoping to hang on to existing almost as bad and will act as a 
numbers and seeing opportuni- deterrent to students thinking of 

ties for distance learning and applying to British universities 
franchised courses In Pacific this year, 

countries. In the economic turmoil 


mill 





| South Korea 1 ,800 £ | 

Pacific-based companies as well 
as government departments are 
likely to recruit fewer graduates, 
making the risks of foreign study 
all the greater for prospective 
students. 

The crash has come at a bad 
time for universities, hitting 
them financially before the impo- 
sition of tuition fees on home 
studente will start to provide 
extra income. 

Ministers will doubtless ex- 
hort universities to find other 
areas to recruitfrom, but they 
will find it difficult. The long 
colnniul links meant large num- 
bers of students wore proficient 
in English — not the case to 
Latin America or Uic Middle 
Hast. Africa mid the Indian sub- 
continent have the language 
links but not die booming Tiger 
economics which — until o few 
months ago — could finance 
large numbers of students 
abroad. 
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POLICY AND MANAGEMENT 

anri^?° n ln Econon llca 

Management of Rural 


University of Leeds 

Department of Eest Aslan Studies 

Rated axcallant In 199/ National Teaching 
Quality Assurance. 

Online Master of Arts in 
Asia Pacific Studies 

Gain a strategic understanding of the region while 
studylng^yla the Internet. Offered -by-a' leading centre 
for Aslan studies, the MA explores the major issues In 
the region's economic and political development . 
Email: T-A.WlngrisldOlQeds.ac.uk 
Web:http://www.leeds.ac.uk/ea8t aslan 
Tel: +44(0)113 233 34B0 
Contact: Department of East Asian Studies, 
Universities of Leeds, Leeds LS2 9JT, United Kingdom. 
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EXTERNAL PROGRAMME 


wc , BTH u.tw, +44 17i 
636 8000 ruin. 3150. 
cmnll;en<]ulrle9<9ci5B.lDn.ac.uk. Fax: +44 171 G36 5641. 

H t! p :/Av ww. Ion. dc.nk/oxtomal 


STUDY AT A DISTANCE, IN YOUR OWN 
TIME AND AT YOUR OWN PACE. 

NEW degrees offered: 

( <,<it'i.i'i ;i«it(.iu- it-vt-i: ( Economics) Politics 
International Relations. Information 
■Ask-ins & Man axemen t: Banking a finance: 
Economies & Management. 

M-.Astws iwci Health Systems Management; 
Infectious Diseases; Drugs & Alcohol: 
Policy & Intervention; Public Policy & 
Management. 
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£■3 ESSO 




MA (Econ) in Economics and Manage mem 61 
Rural Devclopmen} 

MA (Econ) In ^Vironmem and Development . , , 

MA (Econ) in' Public Policy add Manpgent^ni 
MA (Econ) In I nduMrlai Strategy find Trade Policy 
t MA (Bebn) in Social. Faitay dad Social Develop mom J 
MA (^can) in Pinuice and /yccounllns For Develppmaqi 
# POST-GRADUATE .DIPLOMAS) . 


Diploma in Dtyelaprinnl Adminlitnukip 
Diploma In Management Services and In 
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Association of Commonwealth Universities 

UNIUEHSITY POST REF. HO. 


AFRICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


'£5 MUST Zimbabwe 
:tj -^1 NUST Zimbabwe 
' :, i T Swaziland 
j .. '?> ^ Swaziland 

\3 Swaziland 

S Swazllflnd 

Swaziland 
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Swaziland 
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Swaziland 
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Swaziland 
"'Slriva Swaziland 

UWr (Jamaica) 

, UWI (Jamaica) 

AUSTRALIA 
AN U (Canberra) 
Grlffllh (Queensland) 
■ 4 7tfK , $ Griffith (Queensland) 
Queensland 
k-CM Tasmania 


1 Adult Education W46397 

L Public Education W464G4 

PArtfiltflClurfl W46437 

AP/SL/L Architecture W4B438 

AP/SL/L Quantity Surveying W46439 

P/AP/SUL Agricultural Education & Extension W46416 

P/flP/SIA Agricultural Education & Extension W48417 

(Supervision & internship) 

P/WVSIA Land Use & Mechanisation W4S418 

AP/SL/L Management W464I9 

(Organisational Behaviour/HRM/Industrial Relations) 

AP/SLA Management W46420 

(Production Managemant/Managemant Science) 

SUL Accounting W4B421 

L Commerce Education/Currlculum Studies W46422 

SL/L Curriculum Studies In Religious Education W4S423 

AP/SL/L Geography W46424 

P/AP/SL/L Environmental Hearth Sciences W4B425 

P/AP/SL/L Educational Foundations & Management W46428 
P/AP/SLChemlstiy W48427 

P/AP/SUL Phyitea (Solid State/Nodcar) W48428 

P/AP/SL/L Physics (Solid State^lectronlcs) W46429 

P/AP/SL/L Electronic Engineering W48430 

P/AP Sociology W40431 

P/AP/SUL StatlstlcB W46432 

AP/SL/L - Coordinator Academic Studies Unit W48433 

Chair In Radiology W46405 

P/SL Library & Inlarmallon Studies W46436 


P Cultural & Media Pollcy/Cuttural & Media Studies W4B401 
SUL Accounting W464Q2 

AP/SL/L Pedagogy of Human Movement W46410 

P & Head, School of Government W404O7 

AP & Director, Tasmanian Consarvatorlum of Music W46408 
Director of Rlawunna S AP Aboriginal Studies W46409 
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:• Hong Kong Polytechnic Untv. Chair ol Accountancy 

NEW ZEALAND 


Auckland 

Tnatltuta ot Technology 
•L'-gSK Canfsrhury 
M Canterbury 
*«®SH Canterbury 

S Ikwe! Canterbury 
.®»S§ Canterbury 
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jSI UNITED KINGDOM 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
fwj Oxford 
*^|gg Oxford 


Head, Psychotherapy & Applied Psychology 

SL/L Clinical Psychology 
L Chinese History 
L Forest Harvesting & Transport 
L Operations & Service Management 
L Human Resource Management/ 
Organisational Behaviour 


P Comparative European Politics 
P Commercial & Financial Law 
P Ecanamlca 
P Medicine 

P Management Studies 


Abbreviations: P - Professor; AP- Associate Professor. SL - Senior Lecturer: L - Lecturer. 

For further Malle ol any ot the above staff vaeanclM please contact the 
Appointments Department, ACU, 3B flordon Square, London WC1H OFF, UK 
(internal til. 444 171 387 8672 ext. 208 (UK oWce htnutl; fax 444 171 383 
0388; e-mail: apple9eou.ac.uk), quoting reference number of poil(i). 
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Promoting educational co-operation throughout the Commonwealth 


Cmnfield 

/ UNIVERSITY 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT CENTRE Schod of Management 

Capacity building: Management for 
Development Specialists 

Helping development specialists working fur government, NGOs end other development 
agencies to become more effective managers by deepening their knowledge of current 
management practice, and developing the skills and competencies needed to use rhar 
.knowledge effectively. 

1 June to 12 June 1998 

STRATEGIES FOR CHANGE: MANAGING NGOS 

Helping NGO stuff to develop the knowledge and skills to manage rnplJ nrgnnisatlnnnl 
change, and to Implement strategies designed to build the organisational capacity of NGOs 

( in rimes of' unpredictable political and economic change! 

28 September to 23 October 1998 

For further information contact Dr John Hailey or Jane Clarke, International Development 
Centre, Cranfield School of Management, Cranfield, Bedford, England MK43 OAL. 
Tel: +4 4 (0) 1 234 75 J 1 12, Faxr +44/^1234 752532. Please quote ref* GWl; 

Enreflt j.darke88cranfiekf.ac.uk rnteriw^Jifp^/www.cranfield.ac.uWsom 

CrwofieiJ ITnfvfrilty I*ia wnnj>f centre <J cMcllgac* hrrcreir*h*nJ cduciikin. 



The Department of Politics has a large anti vibrant graduate school with 
particular research interests In democratisation, the politics of development 
and International political economy. 


■Sjj: Department of Politics' 


MA Programmes: 

The Politics of International Resources and Development - 

analyses ihc politics of development, ihe changing international political economy and Icej 
themes underpinning recent world events, core modules on international processes of change 
and debates nhuul development E-SRC recognized for research training and award eligibility. 
Contact cs.j.t'Pimley® leeds-ac .uk> 

Democratic Studies - 

e sammes the key areas of democracy and democtatiaalton in both new and established 
democracies. Core modules on democratic theory and consnliibnnn are applied to practice m 
chosen case-studies. ESRC recognized for researeh training anJ award eligibility. Cnniati 
<d.rWaug®leeds ac.uk> 

International Political Economy - 

studies the relationship between economic change and world polities today . especially, sue* 
and markets; globalisation, public pulley und domestic politics; global finance, trade anJ 
Industrial change and emerging forms of transnational governance Contact 
<p.gcemy<a»1ecd5.ac.uk> 

International Politics - 

examine* the rapidly changing structures of posi-Cold War international (vlMCs and 
theoretical debates surrounding them, especially the thenars of sovereignly and gWulkiilnn 
Contact <s.j.bromlcy®leeds.ac,uk> 

Africa: Human and Sustainable Development - 

inspects key debates about Africa's politics, culture, society and susunnublc development 
Surveys analytical uppToncbcs. competing perspective* and core themes w Mika's 
development experience and environmental sustainability Contact <re htisMf kcth-ac uk.» 

Middle Enst Studies • 

Surveys major trends in the region’s political and economic Jet elupmcm Sutsw- 
comparative analysis, detailed case -study knowledge and (lie ways in which the legtun hr. 
been incrrponneii into the wortd economy. Contact o.J.hromkyWWx’ds os.uk> 

Post-Communist Studies - 

examines the complex phenomenon of p«sstc»mmunism. A core module esptures thr 
Interaction of polities, economics und culture in the societies of cumempurury Central Lurope 
and the former Soviet Union. Studenis may alsu study Russian. Mongolian. Czech or i 
Bulganan language*. Contact <n.j.mdvin®lccd* uc.uk> 

PhD by Research - i 

Applications arc welcomed in uny area of Politics or Political Economy 

All programmes can be taken on a full-time or port-lime busts. A limited number of 

scholarships and fee bursaries are available. 

Funher information und application forms from: The Post-Graduate Tutor. Department 0/ 


ANGLIA BUSINESS SCHOOL 


Head of School: Professor Hugh Jenkins 

MBA 

Dan bury and Cambridge 

Achieve a competitive advantage for yourself and your organisation-by-takiag^ 
one of Anglia Business School's high quality and innovative MBA 
programmes. These programmes develop executive leadership through the 
ability to think strategically and resolve complex real life management issues. 
You can enrol on; 

The Executive MBA - an established international management programme. 
or join one of our new specialist MBAs (full time and part time); 

MBA - Marketing 
MBA - Financial Management 
MBA - Business and Systems Management 


Danbury: Alice Gregson or Annabel Hunt. Tel: +44 1245 2255 J I ext 3832 Fax: 
+44 1245 224331. Danbury Park Campus, Essex, England CM3 4AT 
Cambridge: Linda Lawrence. Tel: +44 1223 363271 exl 2228. 
Fax: +44 1223 365033. Management Development Division, East Road, 
Cambridge, England KB l 1PT 

E-mail: Jknowles® bridge, anglia. ac. uk 
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Human Rights Law 

(Ref: 98/LOOSC) School of Law 

Ttie school wishes to appoint a Professorship In Human Rights Law 
commenong September 1998 or such earlier date as may be agreed. 

Tbe School of Law Is the major centre of legal scholarship In Northern 
Mjnd with a strong teaching and research tradition. The School Is 
commuted to building on Its existing strength in the area of human rights. 
Applications are therefore invited from those wishing to contribute 
toward! the advancement of human rights law through teaching, research 
iod administration and lo provide academic leadership In human rights 
!» within tbe School. As well as pursuing high quality teaching and 
tesurch the postholdcr will also be expected to help develop the profile 
ol the Centre for International and Comparative Human Rights Law by 
uslMlng In the management of the Centre, helping the Centre to foster 
tats bath nationally and Internationally and assisting In the generation of 
Income for the Centre. 

Iiti essential thar the successful applicant has at least a 2: 1 honours degree 
(or equivalent) In Uw or a 2:1 honours degree In another discipline 
logether with a professional or postgraduate (l.e. Masters of PhD or 
rqnlvilent) qualification In Law. Experience of teaching law at university 
kvri In the field of Human Rights and recently published researeh of 
miematloiul standing In the area of Human Rights Law Is essential. It Is 
desirable that the successful candidate has experience of management at 
BDtrenliy level and a definite programme of high quality future research. 
Further details about the School can be found at Its webstio address: 
blip / /wvzw.Uw.qub.ac. uk . 

Informal enquiries can be made to Mr Dennis Boyd, School of Law, 
(Min) 272464, fai (012)2) 325S90 or 

iboyd(|:qub.ac.ak. 

Farther particular! (please quote Ref: 9B/L005C) are available from 
Personnel Office. The Queen)! University of Belfast, Northern 



f UNIVERSITY OF 

SUSSEX 

°f Media Studies (Ref: 260 

tofesta »SP 0l, Ii m ® nt of Professor Roger Sllvarntoru 
Ettnomici iwTr® c « nw rtuntoailon» at Ihe London Schoc 
fctober imr rK_ B * a ^ n 0 a n * w Professor of Media Studies 
appointed will have an establl 
hath la«*|n?^V~ on in Media Studies end will be commute 
HB/Bfw win be excepted to prt 
&c ^ iih™ ^ whtoh «chle«d a ’6’ In the laat RAE an 
**Mrt(sn vI3i£, T ®A' CandJdatee from any are 


^■tfan r^ S * ,CtoaJn 0 d* 1 *: 2 March 1998. . . . 

2*** be rJ£l drtella are available' 1 
fcitu to Swab Mars halt. Stefflna Servta 
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THE INSTITUTE FOR 
w INTERNATIONAL AND 
Sr EUROPEAN STUDIES 
■T (llES) 

Institute for International Studies 

Director: Dr Caroline Kennedy-PIpe 
AM In International Studies: The Institute for (menial iono) Studies 
invites applications Tor its successful MA in Irilemanonal Studies. ' 
The coune combines n broad study uf con temporary international 
rein i ions with detailed research in a student’s particular field of 
interest. It would benefii especially those requiring a thorough 
grounding in International Affairs preparatory to careers in 
journalism, bonking, commerce and industry, and those anticipating 
or engaged in diplomatic and military service. The Institute also 
welcomes npplicmlons from those candidates who wish to pursue a 
research degree within the hnud discipline of International Relations. 
The course has three elements. I; a core paper in Contemporary 
[mernnrlnnnl Relations. 2) elective modules from a wide range of 
options thui includes International Communications. Middle East 
politics, Environmental politics. Ihe .politics of East Asia. 
Development studies. The Superpowers L945-UO, Huiikuj Rights mnl 
Iniemnlionnl Law. Iniernaiionnl Political Economy, European 
Security studies, and Inter notional Halations Theory. .1) a dissertation 
of 12-1? ,000 words on a subject approved by lire Insiiiuie. 

Pur further details and an application form please contact 
Ms Lindsey Tams at the Institute Tor International Studies, 
University uf Leeds, Leeds, LS2 9JT. Tel: 44 (0)11.1 233 6843 
Fun: 44 (0)113 233 6784 email) L.J. THnisCfi.lecds.ac.uk 
Web Address: http://\mtv.leeds.uc.ukflis/ 

Centre for European Studies 

Director! Professor Juliet Lodge 

The Centre offers in addition to doctoral programmes and research 
mining, full programmes of taught undergraduate and postgraduate 
degrees which provide a wider choice of options than comparable 
degrees elsewhere. Postgraduates may study for one uf six taught 
MA i leg ices as follows:- 

AtA In European Studies: The degree aims tu provide advanced inter- 
disciplinary understanding of post 1871.1 Europe and specialised 
study nf Europe ih rough n discipline nr in a pnniculur field of 
interest. A modem language option may also be taken. 

The ft 1 1 lowing specialist schemes ure also offered hy the Centre fur 
European Studies-. 

AfA in. European Security Studies: Focuses on the internal nnd 
external security of the European Union with an lit depth analysis 
hoih of the problems nnd issues arising oui of the common foreign 
and security policy. EU policy on justice and home affairs, 
citizenship, openness and deinucrncy, and the consequences of 
completing a Single Mnikci in an enlarged EU after 2000. 

AfA (n European Union Law and Policy: Seeks to provide a 
coherent inter-disciplinary analysis or the European Union horn a 
legal nnd political perspective. 

AfA In European Union Public Policy: Far those seeking advanced 
nnd detailed knowledge of the EU, EU policy implemcnuuion and its 
impact in the member states. 

MA in European Union Studies: For those wishing to specialise 
in European Union uffolrs and/of seek EU oriented careers. 

MA In European Environment Policy: Provide* an inter- 
disciplinary route imo the world of European environment policy. 
Further details and an application form for any of the above 
courses can be obtained by contacting Miss Natalie Hey, 
Centre for European Studies, University of Leeds, Leeds LSI 
9JT, tel: 44 (0)113 233 4441 Fax: 44 (0)113 233 6704 
retails n.JJiey@lwds.ae.uk. 

Web Address I http://www.lee ds.ac.uk/cetf 
A limited number of grants and scholarships, which cither partly or fully 
offset the cost of academic feej. ore offered by the Institute for 
International and European Studios and Univcrsily of Leeds to home 
and overseas students on o competitive basis 
l The University of 1-ecds is tm Equal OppununiiieH F-mployer. . 


University of Durham 


MASTERS DEGREES IN 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

• EUROPEAN POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 

HhiMl ligntftiTiJHC uf Ihc political anil economic lincprulun of Europe. 

• INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS , 

• INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

luhinaJiy orfcrutcil innlitdlKlplicary count: deigned K> allow Modems elite 


Durham Is England's ihlnlaMmi university. 

Ii oftcis.coiivenieni and safe Btrcemmudaikn In une of Its 
ihfnecn Jilaorfc colleges and mk teller. 

| Puiiltoi details and. application Ibitts from: 


E&3 1 

O’l IINHIJAiVT 'I’ll Is INT UNI VEItSITY 

Awards 


Tbe Theory. Culture & Society Centre is pleased to announce five 
ICS Awards of £4,500 (approx $7,500) over three-years for full-time 
PM) students. 

The Centre is the editorial headquarters of the internationally renowned 
journals, Theory. Culture & Society and Body & Society, and (he TCS 
Book Series published by Sage Publications. Research areas include: 

* City cultures, urban lifestyles and culture industries 

• Leisure, tourism, travel, sport and consumer culture 
■ Cyberspace and the new communications technology 

• Social and cultural theory 
■ Globalisation • Identities • Visual cultures 
• The body, the life course and ageing 
• Risk, health and the environment • Sexualities 

For further details, please contact Mike Featherstone, 
TCS Centre Director, Room 175, Clifton Main Building, 
Faculty of Humanities, The Nottingham Trent 
■fljHBl University, Clifton Lane, Nottingham NGU 8NS, 
ralp PS United Kingdom. 

PjS Tel: +44 (0) 115 9486332 Fax: +44(0) 1159486331 
|U E-mail: tcs@ntu.ac.uk 
SBMll I WWW: http://tcs.utu.ac.uk 





Faculty of Mathematical Studios 


Chair in Statistics (pzbo) 

Chair in Operational 
Research (nil) 

Ai pan of the Untvanity'i further development of the Faculty of 
Mathematical Studies, applications are invited for a Chair In 
Statistics and a Chair In Operadonal Research. 

The vacancy In Statistics arises through die impending retirement 
of Professor T M F Smith, and the opportunity to appoint to a 
Chair In OR antes through the retirement of Or A K Shahanl 
and the award of a grade S In the 1996 RAE 
It (I hoped that the successful candidates for the two Chan will 
take up post on I September 1998 or at soon as possible 
thereafter The appointees wili have research Interests In areas 
which will enhance research strengths ol the Faculty. 

Informal enquiries mey be directed to she Dean of Mathematical 
Studies. Professor R C King, telephone +44 (0)1703 59)611, 
e-mail rck@maihj.sotoruc uk Full details of both posts are 
available on httpjfwww.maths.uun.ac.uk 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Personnel 
Department (P), University of Southampton, HIghfleld. 
Southampton S017 IBj, telephone +44 (0)1703 594046, 
e-mail sjc3@soton.ac.uk or mlnlcom +44 (01)1 703 
595S9I. Please quota the appropriate reference number, 
Tha dosing date for both posts Is 6 March 1998. 

Working for equal opportunities 


NOTTINGHAM TRKNT UNIYI KSln 


SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STUDIES! 
AND RESEARCH ! 

POSTGRADUATE COURSES i 

The Faculty offer, u hrond rungc uf inughi Masters courvs iml (fan 
(W available la ihc follnwlng mens for 1 998/y9. 

MA Cinema Studies 
AfA Dertlpge Studies 
MA History ppd Gender 
MA investlgetl ve/TV Journalism 
MA' International relations 
MA International Cultural Studies 
MA Writing 

MA Adwi PacHle Studio i pending validation! 

MA GngUph Literary Studies (pending validation) 

All "dv> above ermrscs are fult-iimc nr pun-rime and some arc ulw 
available at Diploma nnd CerlifiL'me levels. 

Tht Qreddaio School also otVco. supervision towards research dtgjiw 
a wide range of disciplines in cull uni I and literary studies and ite«kii 

acteoce*. 

Further Information Is avniluhle from: 

Helen Muskctt 
Graduate School Office 
Faculty of Humanities 
The Nottingham Tren I University 
Clifton l.ane 
Nottingham NG 1 1 8NS 
Tel: +44(0 1 1 15 948 6335 
Fax: ♦44(0)1 IS 948 6632 

«#« :hli|W/hunian, niu.ar.uk/foh/pjj/pijnienufttd 
e-matltsinlpif "humiareenjn'^nlu.ac.uk" 


COMMITTED TO EXCELLENCE IN LEARNING 


world and onu of the largest In Europe. 
Thoaward of a 5A in tfv?1996 Research 
Assessment Exercise ikmonstralcs its 
continued trsorilcnri' in nfeanh Akev 
aspect of uur strategy for the future Is 
lo expand further our already vibrant 
postgraduate community The 


resources in graduate support, such as 
providing office spice and notwurked 
computer work stations. Library 
facilities are amongst (he Lwl in the UK 

Research: The Department has *Mode 
A' stalus from the ESRC tor its PhD 
progpimmcand has recently beiai very 
Successful In securing awards for 
quality candidates. All research 
applications received before 20 
February will be considered for 1SKC, 
Deparlmculal and University 


International Politics have 3K&, 
funded l:i»RC studentships nd 
MScEcnn It\l«n&lkm»l Histo I 
.VI5cbcun PiJiUcsoftheEuiopBanlfait 
and MScFcon IntcIHeenreafidStaJf | 
Studies have fully funded a [wl. 


programmis are av allahle as Spat 1 
or Research Training degtwy 1 
Department received the gn®'* 


For further details: The PosS^ 
Secrelary, IX-p*.oflnteniatwoa»«“ 
Univcrsily nf Wales, Aber/toO- 

TdOwSaZTO ^ 3I fil»0lM(B l 

e-mail add®aberjc.uk 


Global University: 

' Strategies tor the s f '":| 
; Third Millennium 

Aij IntfthVi^naliducatioiial Summit to identify key need> ; 

iri the-giobipl market -for! Higher 
■ 'the early yeiars of the'twenty-first cdhtury. 

Centre, . 

' V Riance 

7 1998 ; ■ ^ 

'\~f. ‘ A. ' Fdi®p^|ifeHs.v; V 


.. . Abev'.'hvvih 

A. 

JSistguuhirfc Studies in lnloi nntionji W.i j 


. Ifap://wvvw, uclan.ac.uk/cominerc/dcltours.htm 


TEACH ENSUSHggS::::: WORLDWIDE 


University 
of Southampton 


Postgraduate prograAtme Id the. i: : y 
Devetopmentand-.Management.i'; 
of Basic Education; Programmes ; . 

•V; 

A programme Tor teachers and managers or basic education 
projects in developing countries. Applicants Should be 
prepared to work in, and research, a basic education project. 
UEA also offers degree courses in education: 

• Research Degrees. MA, MEd, MPhil. Php; 

• One-year full-time MA; (ind TEFL/TESL and Visual Arts) . 

Further details can be obtained from The Inter natidnal ’ 
Office, School of Education and Professional Development, 
University of Cast Anglia, Norwich N R4 7TJ. ' 

Tti: +44 1603 592640. Fax: +44 1603 593446. ■ jm 

email: ejchapman@uea.ac.uk. 

UEA is committed to excellence in education and research — 


Trinity College Certificate (4-weak full-time) for Ibose^'*' 
no experience of teaching English. Trinity College DP* 10 . 
(distance-learning) for experienced teachers. 


University of Cambridge , . , 
The International Summer Sdwfll i ^ 

Over 60 subjecls offered In Terms 1 and II 
and Specialised Summer Schools In 

■ English Literature ■ History ■ 

■ Shakespeare ... 1 

■ Medieval Studies 

Full details from: International Division, 

University of Cambridge, (Rttf OW}. 

Board of Continuing Education AfadlngW "n 

Madlnglev; Cambridge CB3 tyQ, BHgUmd , , | 

Telephone (VK*44)19S4 216636 \ 

Pax (UK-M 1954 210677 , , 


^^INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES IN BRITAIN 
1998 - 2008 

^ i* 8 "umber of confcrencM due to take place in Britain 
frific i CW «ould well be of interest to ow work or 

& U j fl , ni * re ? 1 ’ ^ Dt °f which you are unaware. This Is why British 
N • Mos * *** * ,rtK * ucw * interaat tonal Conferences In Britain 
tot i a ' w ^ IK * er °i ^0 international conferences with dates, 
^ This cateoder Is available FREE OF CHARGE to 

' nfa wquners i Just fax your request to: 

I | j. , Pat Moore 

■“Mi Conference and Incentives. Bureau 
j British Tburtst Authority . . 

Thames Tnwer, Blacks Road 
| London W69RL 

ft — Zj 0441 ^ 563 3253 Fax 0044' 181 563 3237 


CONSERVATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 

Godaiming, Surrey, UK 3 Year Contract 

WWF-UK has a vacancy for a Conservation and Development Officer working 
for the South Asia Programme based In Godaiming, Surrey, UK. 

WWF-UK plays an Important role In helping to develop the WWF Asia Pacific 
programme and takes a lead In policy work with the UK Government. Based on 
lesions learnt from the South Asia Region, the job holder plays a major role In 
Influencing funding sources to direct funding Into conservation In the region. He 
or she will aim to ensure that WWF-UK supported projects achieve the highest 
standard of Implementation and accountability. 

Candidates must hold a postgraduate degree In a natural resource or 
socioeconomic discipline and have at least five years' experience of working on 
conservation and development Projects In the Asia- Pacific region, particularly 
South Asia. Knowledge of Tiger conservation is essential. Fluency is required in 
English, plus two or more Asia- Pacific languages Indudlng at least one from the 
Indian sub-continent. 

You will also have a dear understanding of priorities of European aid agencies 
and experience of developing and submitting funding applications to aid agencies. 
To apply, please send your CV and a covering letter detailing your current salary 
to Fiona Laird, Personnel Manager, WWF-UK. Panda House, Weyslde Park, 
Godaiming. Surrey GU7 IXR. UK. Or email your application to 
flaird@wwfnec.org - or fax your application to 0044 1 483 412214. 

WWF is an equal opportunity employer. 

Charity no. 201 707. 

THE GLOBAL FORCE FOR NATURE CONSERVATION 



Finance and Administration 
Controller Sudan 

^§1^- Based In Khartoum Two year contract Accompanied post 

£17,812 (UK non-taxable) +■ accommodation OR National Salary Package 


Oxfam UK/Ireland has a large and complex 
programme In Sudan, with a Khartoum 
office and five sutvofflCBS. The budget for 
1998/99 is approx £2 million sterling and 
includes development, relief end 
administration expenditure. The postholder 
will provide full financial, personnel and 
administration management for tiro Sudan 
programme, as well as assisting with 
Implementing tha transition to tha Horn of 
Africa regional accounting system. 

You will nead: 

• professional accountancy qualifications, 
with et least 2 year's relevant 
experience, preferably In a developing 
country with en NGO; 

• sound management experience, partic- 
ularly In admlnsltretlva and logistic systems: 


against poverty. 0xf8m UK and Ireland la a rtwmber 
of Oxtam International • For further information 
hUp://v«w.on«VKitto.a^o)dem/ ! 


• experience In donor reporting; 

• good communication shills and ability to 
work In a multi-cultural environment: 

• proven and extensive computer 
experience of databases end 
spreadsheets; 

• ability to travel to remote and difficult 
ereaa. 

For furl few data lla and an application fetm 

plaaae aand a larga atnmpad i d d wa ad 


International Human RaBouroea, Oxfam, 
274 Banbury Road, Oxford, OX2 7D2. 
CVa alone will not be accepted, 
please quota referanca: j 

OS/FAC/HOA/AD/GW. jfi 

Closing date: 12 March 1998. 4} 

Interview date: 26 Merch 1998. ^ 


iXSAM 

Working for a Fairer World 


or by Distance Learning. 
Dip. ESP (Business), CertJEFL (Maw»emer 
Prospootue from: 

^ International 
V ^tsamlnfl Centres 

EH1 ,B9 

'*0440 1 0u66fi.6060compUBarve.oom 


4Ll The International Rescue committee (IRC), a non - 
' ^a gBg gr s- for-profit, non-sectarian humanitarian refugee 
°nd relief organization Is currently recruiting: 
Slfl-Cm ) Country Directors: (Brazzaville, Rep. or 
; Congo* ■ (French required); Gulglo, Cole 

| n, '4§Ks!» s/ d'Ivoire (French required); Monrovia, Liberia) 
U Requirements: Graduate degree in a related field; S 
l years relief or development experience; supervisory and 
management experience; excellent written and verbal ability; 

| budget and fiscal oversight experience. 

: Contact Susan Rlehli susanrSInlreBCorn, org,. + Contact Andrew 
! Roberts: nndrew@intrescom.org 

Finance ManagetiY(Gutgfri, Ivory Coast and Zagreb, Croatia) 
; ttequiremenls: CPA and/or university degree in accounting. 

minimum three years accounting tixperienco. understanding of cosh 
• management, knowledge of, fund accounting: knowledge or 
: MS Office. Sun accounting software packages, an'd Prerich helpful 
i for Ivory Coast Position Is for one year. J( 

Contact .-Susafi RIchi, Recruitment pfTIcerj Intfirnatlortkl 
, Rescue Committee, 122 East 42nd Street, New York, NY 10168 
i email: auianr@lntre8Com.org Fax 001 212 5513170 


T NUTRITION SECTOR 
COORDINATOR 
(Mozambique) 

save the Chlldrati, a , private non -profit ifaHaf qnd deyalopment ; 

1 ogaiKty had an ppemirifl lor a Nutrition Saotor Coordinator, bdaod In 
. Naosisi Port. The Inouiribaht will be responsible for the supervision 
and suocetafut implementation of the nutrition components of a 
. US-fundad food s^ourtty apd health Initiative. hUl" programmatic 
: i activities Inatuda; hutrttlofiw manttortrig of Benstlalaiy population; 

! [nutrltloha) rehabilitation education tor aqratakws of malnourished 
; ! ohlldren; mlqronutrjent supplen^ontatiqfi; . provision of teehnlcal 
; assistance aqd mats rlaV and - loBtotlcal support to partner. 

! | organisation and training of oomittiiritty^basad piovlder* In a 
| repertol re of child survival and reprodudtly# health Interventions, 
j 'REQUIRES: M.So,, or equivalent, , In publlo health, nutrition or 
i I closely related field ; 273 - ypare davelqplna oouhby pKperieftw, 

I I preferably In Afrkia; spcwlallzed tfalnlng and/or ezperlenoe In 
j jmloronutrionts; 'skills in ntonRortog and evaluation, survey meearoh, 

; < data analysis; partlolpatoty find qualitative teohnbques, operational 
j j research and documentation, Fluency In Spanish Portuguese. . 

To apjpfyi send 'resume with' oaleiV requirements: tail 1 
Store the Children, 64 Wilton Road, Westport, CT 06880, USA. I 
1 ! Reference: Dept 7B2/Q/MIM or F*Xi 004 '803*321 <4077 | 
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An enigma of awkward passions 


Enoch Powell 

r HE word most people settled 
for in trying to describe 
Enoch Powell, who has died 
aged 85, was — leaving out the 
ruder ones — enigmatic. Scholar, 
soldier, statesman, arch-rebel, 
philosopher, poet, all crowded so 
glitteringly Into so few early years. 

Here surely was something to won- 
der at, this neo-Re naissance figure 
with a Black Co untry accent. At the 
end of the stoiY, the enigma had 
still not been solved. For we also 
had a monument of self-contradic- 
tion — a man of the hard right who 
could be a sensitive social reformer, 
a deeply committed Tbry who could 
urge his colleagues to conspire with Powell with Edward Heath, who sacked him 
the enemy, a master of words who 
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v-) which led to Sir Alec Douglas he chose, was to change "the u*; 

/O Home’s succession. accent compounded of Bimff 

The third, and by far the most ham. Staffordshire and AustnS 
sensational, gesture compelled for the "beautiful lilting languid 
Heath to sack him from the shadow Ulster". But it was a deeper chan» 
cabinet in April 1968, because of the he really sought; it was the best, J 
"rivere of blood" speech he made in deed the only, chance in sight ofafc 
Birmingham about Immigration. It ing another stand against 
was made without consulting any of demon of ambiguity and doubfc 
his colleagues, who criticised it talk, 
more for the Intemperance of its lan- As Ulster Unionist Member 
guage than for its basic message. South Down (1983-87) he lived if 1 
Those who had been patiently work- the world of absolutes, of jet blach 
ing for better race relations bitterly and shining whites. In that sensei 
criticised that too. in no other, he was at home. Asked 

Whether Powell was truly a in an unguarded moment during a 
racialist is a matter of semantics, interview how often he went to lie. 
(Ironically, his bravest and most land he replied coldly that he new 
passionate speech at Westminster went to Ireland but frequently ;«u! 
had demanded the exposure of to Ulster. The continuing atrocitiey 
British maltreatment of Mau Mau in particular the Harrods bomb^; 
suspects in Kenya, a decade ear- he blamed on “double talk ami 
Her.) Whether or not he calculated double-deaUng on the part i 
the result of the Birmingham Britain, which has kept the IRA ami 
photo: nei uBBEHT speech in advance — there were their fellow murderers in busbies 
few who believed he did not — they these last dozen years". 


could use them with what many saw ham and was a highly successful his provincialism and his romanti- were easily foreseen and the out- In December 1985 he resigned 
as gross irresponsibility, a devout prize-winning student at Trinity Col- clsm, made itself felt. This was the come was ugly. He raised fears and his Beat in protest against the Angbl 

loyalist who could lecture his queen, lege, Cambridge, where he became urge to make a gesture, to stand hatreds to a state of tension over- Irish Agreement, and was reetecW 

an atheist and a High Anglican. a fellow in the mld-1930a. conspicuously apart, to pit himself night A pro-Powell campaign reach- at the ensuing byelection — but a 

Rational and romantic were at By the time he was 25, he was against established orthodoxies in ed a pitch of near-hysteria and there the next general election, in 198?, 

war in him, and it was not always Professor of Greek at Sydney uni- his own party. He started in a small were some unpleasant incidents. he was out of Parliament and '( 

the romantic that won. Nor was versity* and a second world war way, brushing with his local Conser- The next phase of his career was would have taken a brave prime 

there anything obviously romantic, brigadier not long after. Character- vative Association. It was as though marked by some searing attacks on minister to send him to the Lordsu 1 mHK' ; : . < W 'if -f -E^wE&Y' 

MM *£"*-+•*”*"** ^ ~ Ralph Me*ie uaea computer slmul.U.ns to do m0n9 «e how dn y machine. can be buii, 

Bennett, about the appearance and Royal Warwickshire Regiment, and The first came in 1958, when as European Community and Britain’s His last book, The Evolution Of m mg ■ m g 

manner of this tense, unsmiling promotion came quickly — as it did Financial Secretary to the Treasury, part in it, the abandonment, in 1974, The Gospel (1994), was typical Dj)|/|/fl fgtSb Ufa S}fl£b 

man. He looked more like a mem- in all he put his hand and mind to, he resigned with Peter (later Lord) of his Wolverhampton seat and the challenging, raising questions about wm a a a mi a m%0 U m %Ma a a m IM 

ber of same obscure town council except his chosen career of politics. Thorneycroft, the Chancellor of the Conservative party looked like self- how Christ might have died. Pood 

than one o£ the most controversial Powell worked for the Conser va- Exchequer, and Nigel Birch, the punishment, almost a kind of self- never grew old gracefully. Atrhnmw ir. i ... i , , ...... . 
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Eight million people are Internet addicts. The condition 
can be as bad as alcoholism. Roger Dobson logs on 

Caught in the Web 






Powell worked for the Conserva- Exchequer, and Nigel Birch, the I punishment, almost a kind of self- never grew old gracefully, 

e Research Department collabo- Economic Secretary, in protest mutilation for a man with his He is survived by his wifr 


politicians of his day. Provincialism five Research Department collabo- Economic Secretary, in protest mutilation for a man with his 

was of his essence; English Midland rating with Angus Maude on the against the Government’s refusal to advanced sense of loyalty. 


provincialism at that, and there is pamphlet One Nation, and entered hold back public expenditure to a He was afraid that the credibility and two (laughters. 

none more introverted. But a Welsh Parliament on the Tory wave of level acceptable to them — the gap between parHament and people 

ancestry fired his complex nature. 1950. Powell's Birmingham voice episode which Harold Macmillan was growing all the time, as was the Norman Shrapnel 

His parents were teachers, and he and Wolverhampton constituency christened “a little local difficulty", need “to match the person to the “ 

seemed born to exert diligence and soon provided a new English centre The second was when he stood out institution". His persona! attempt to John Enoch Powell, politician, 

acquire merit. He shone at King Ed- of gravity there. A third dominant against the king-making convul- do this, as he explained with a flash born June 16, 1912; died Februarj 

| ward's School in his native Birmuig- characteristic, probably linked with slons in the Conservative party of the charm he could deploy when 8.1998 

CLASSIFIED 


never grew old gracefully. Alrhpmv iq h ark in 

He is survived by his «i fr. ™onBmy IS DaCK 111 

Pamela, whom he married in 1952. fashion, but this time the 


aim is to turn coal into computer < 
priceless diamond fibres, SThat'uTe 
reports Michael Brooks molecules 


level, engineers are already re- lu trample on traditional subject 
arranging the atoms in sand, adding boundaries is a trademark of nano- 
some impurities and making silicon technologists, 
computer chips, The first people to Riverland hopes that researchers 


rearrange single atoms of carbon, of Merkle's calibre will be drawn to 
so that the bonds between graphite work at the European Centre for 


molecules are restructured to pro- Nanotechnology. Tl's hard to find 
duce diamond molecules, will be good people: you have to find those 
instant millionaires. who are prepared to lose the frame- 
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A T NASA'S research labs in instant millionaires. who are prepared to lose the frame- 

I L I tbe heart of Silicon Valley, In engineering terms, diamond is works they have been taught," says 

' J alchemy is back in fashion, potentially the most useful material Waller De Brouwer, managing 
. i Uut turning base metals into gold is in existence. It is fantastically director of Riverland. He describes 

old dream; the new alchemists strong; carbon atoms form espe- the ideal candidates as "computer- 

Retrying to turn coal into diamond, dally powerful bonds between focused biomoleculnr engineers.” 

•w-ar ranging carbon atoms to build themselves, and in diamond they Nanotechnology aims to use bio- 

oiamond-based materials would are arranged to perfection, giving logical systems as models of what 

please a range uf powerful new the stiffest structure possible. can be built through the systematic 

technologies — from silicon chips Diamond Is also very light: a 747 manipulation of atoms and mole- 

w spaceships. The patent on the jumbo jet made of diamond fibres cules. For example, the nntural 

1 . dwroond fibre will be almost would be 50 limes lighter than kinesin motor, which transports 

IMwu' ant * com P e ^ tion among today's versions, without any loss of material inside cells, has been ltigh- 

i mied States research corporations strength. 'Hie payload advantages lighted by Nnsa as a possible basis 

"oiling up. Negotiations are for space travel mean that launch for molecular gears. A carbon nano- 

aer way to bring Europe into the Costs could be cut from $40,000 to lube studded with benzene teeth 

, j£’ . ■ around $300 per kilo. No wonder could be used to make gears two 

raverland, a company based in Nasa Is interested. nanometres across -— six times 

ussels, is about to set up the Euro- Diamond fibres are still a distant smaller titan the kinesin motor. 

Spt Nanotechnology, dream, but the next best thing has i 

stired u ^ ea * s ‘ n Aments mea- already arrived. Carbon nanotubes 0 DBAS such as this are theoreti- 

l Bomh Q f e atom i c scale, In mil- — rplled-up sheets of graphite less ■ cally possible, and exist Inside 

l uig or millimetres. The centre than a nanometre in diameter — are ■ computer simulations. Tlie 
siiiur PUn 8 ^H'PrefUmaking in- comparable to diamond in tKelr foundations for , their emergence : 

! ; the p ^ ver 'aod hopes that Btrenpth along the tube’s length., from the virtual world are already 

! j profihSti 1 1 ^ nsUtute — « non- Recenfadvances in the manufacture being laid. "Experimental work, 

I «(il!r na - U ! 18 educational organi- of nandtubes and buCkyballs (their though still far from demonstrating 

j nannuJ^i up -US by spherical counterpart) have woken all that should be feasible, provides 

10 % DlSCwUn* , Drexfc" -K Pioneer Eric a slumbering field. clear support for (he basic capabill- 

OFFER j Buiff" 1 1 8 P artner . It has already drawn the gaze of lies, 1 ' says Merkle. ,, It’8 clear we. can 

usaiWiodvBrtisoiTiMitoow* j iohiianth • lriterest to not Nasa, IBM, and even the Pentagon, move atoms and molecules in a con- 

a io% reduction on our VStfialiveh???- com .P a ny spe- The. White House has set up a divi- trolled way." But diamond fibre pro- 

v futurr. .Lu ni J g ?** brains to grab sion to look into the military poten- duction will require much .more 

iufa MciuaMiStM, dflWYf* F search ■ Ito own re- tial of nanotechnology. sophisticated techniquefithan any- 

coii»ction, aw wy r * n< v^ J ■ ii 0n s P° n sorship of organisa- Policymakers are timetabling re- thing yet possible. , 


I ^ ga ^ ne d the 


^uns snrh apons ° rs bip of organisa- Policymakers are timetabling re- 
InsliiutA nr-r 8S t. i ^ a98 achu8etts search well into the next century, 
has ‘u oology’s Media-Lab ; America's National Science Found- 


Dear Dr Young, My name is 
Ellen and I live in Pittsburgh. 
Today my husbaiuf of 15 years 
told me he’s leaving to go and 
live with a woman in 
Australia whom he met on the 
Internet three months ago. I 
am shacked. They have never 
met. My husband has never 
been out of the country. Now 
she’s finding him a job In 
Australia and he's got Ms 
plane ticket. How could this 
have happened t What do Ido? 

/ TCAN consume up to 80 
hours a week, wreck relation- 
ships and damage health, and 
it is the world's fastest growing 
addiction. Internet abuse has 
created millions of on-line ad- 
dicts who suffer withdrawal 
symptoms when they switch off 
their computer, and have panic 
attacks if they have no e-mail. 

They auffer cyber shakes and 
screen sickness, and arc more 
likely to have terminal love or 
virtual affnirswtth strangers 
than talk to their partner — the 
cyber widows. 

But despite showing symp- 
toms of the behaviour more 
traditionally associated with 
addiction to alcohol and gam- 
bling, only a tiny handful of 
Internet addicts seek the coun- 
selling they need, according to 
Dr Kimberley Young of the 
University of Pittsburgh, who 
founded the Center for On-line 
Addiction. 

In the first book to offer health 
tips ta the estimated 8.1 million 
addicts who each spend more 
than 40 hours a week online. 
Young spells out how to kick the 
habit tuid get back into the real 
world. Internet addiction, says 
Young, is as serious oa other 
addictions and can lead to tlie 
loss of jobs, partners, and 
money. More than half of addicts 
have a previous hiBtory of 
depression or have been treated 
for oilier addictions, 
i As with alcohol abuse. It Js (I if- 

i ficult to tell when entertainment 
becomes addiction. Suspect be- 
haviour, Young says, includes 
- lying about the amount of time 
and money spent being online, 

! neglect of other work, a 
i : preference for the 
r Internet over a 
, partner, a ten- 
f deucy to dream 
i , about die 
■ Worldwide 
i- web, and a- ; 

withdrawal ; 

• from soolal 
i Contacts. • • 

Other 


include changed sleep patterns, 
loss of interest in (real) sex, 
fatigue, decline in other bobbles, 
and withdrawal from friends. 

And the people most at risk of 
addiction are middle-aged 
housewives and students. 

Young has also discovered 
that the people who become ad- 
dicted have much in common: 
"Some form of escape usually 
lies at the heart of the Internet 
addiction. Many of these people 
are depressed and lonely, held 
back by low self-esteem, insecu- 
rity and anxiety. Maybe they're 
unhappy in their relationships or 
In their jobs," she says. 

Hie big attrHction of the 
Internet is that It allows them to 
escape into a fantasy world at 
any time of the day or night. “It's 
a form of escape that allows peo- 
ple to forget their problems fora 
time, just like alcoholics use 
alcohol/' she says. 

Some addicts spend up to 
$800 a month on online activi- 
ties. According to her research, 

82 per cent of 1 nlci net users 
have tried to cut down on tlie 
time they spend surfing the Net, 
but have foiled. “It is common to 
lose control over your Internet 
usage, ’’she says. "Sonic people 1 
spoke with tried to quit cold 
turkey, but foiled to anticipate 
the real withdrawal symptoms 
that would follow, or they lacked 
the resources to develop healthy, 
positive alternatives,” she says. 
But, she adds, it is possible to 
cut down on Internet use with- 
out having to give it up. 

Her recovery strategics 
include having breakfast before 
opening your e-mail, setting time 
limits on your usage, and recog- 
nising the triggers that make you 
want to switch on, like a family 
row. As with other addictions, an 
ability to recognise denial symp- 
toms Is Important. Moving the 
computer to a more public posi- 
tion alBO helps to discourage 
long usage. Widening social con- 
tacts is also important, and so 
too is group therapy* 

Caught In The Net, by Kimberley 1 
Young, Is published in March by 
John Wltey, price £ 1 7 .09 


tnoiogy s Media-Lab ; America's National Science Found- 
company patents in fttion recently made 1 $10 million 


1 Discovering this technology will 
require huge investment, but re- . 
searchers are confident that: the 
production costs for. nanoniaterials ■ 
will plummet dramatically after a . 


I nificam ^P^ng., There are aig- ; cross disciplines. 'The potential will plummet dramatically ai 

Euro™, rnff } 0, ,^ e picked in,, pay-off is staggering, even if it will few technological generations. 

Zurich ’ JET , “ lem 1x1 iBM's .. take some decades to develop," says ! No one in the field expects 
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/.llrich lakfl t loma.. umeHunie uei_-Hiiea uevciup, say a ; iiu uiic ui uie uciu e*pcua uwiu- 

^Sinoers 0911 r y * w ^ ere 1 nano- ; Ralph Merkle, head of computa- technology: research to pay any 

atomic man r, r r ed ■ tional nanotechnology at the office i dividends until . the middle of the 

"IBM" win, oF 11 • on * : *1*111 ng out ; equipment manufacturer Xerox and next century. . De ■ Brouwer, too, is 

Thi 3 j 8 th e ’ ■ a director. ; at -Foresight "Clearly, ■, bware that the^ European initiativeis. 
logy dream-S lu- nanotec hn°- appropriately focused research tor. unlikely .ito accelerate ^ research 

Jgtothe boiinm ^ “li? s V ,uctures 1 thi8 area Vi 11 speed development. " enough for 'his (Investment to reap 

■Unple; if yT 1 ^ up - The Principle is . 1 Merkle left a: career. to computer much benefit On the plus side, 'he.' 

in ' rearran 8 e the science r and: cryptography to says, at least he has no rivals.: ■ 

Uomeihing elservi you l 5 :an make develop computational models for. fWhen you're going to lose moneys 

• ^ se. u n a ham-fisted nanotechnology, • Such willingness you don't find any competitioh.” . 
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What's in a name? 




MUSIC 

John Fordham 

r HE proprietor of The Vortex, 
the London jazz club, was mus- 
ing on the nature of defining labels. 
The problem was to find a term that 
would cover that strange and sim- 
mering broth of marching-music, 
circus melodrama, folky jaimtiness, 
Mothers of Invention melodic fever- 
ishness, straight jazz, South African 


townships music and innumerable 
other influences that is made by 
younger players in Britain. “People 
ring up to ask what’s on," he said. '1 
can't exactly tell them it’s jazz. It 
doesn’t have a name yet" 

Such is the music of the Huw 
Warren Barrel Organ band. Need- 
less to say, there’s no barrel organ 
In it, though the way Warren organ- 
ises his strings and reed sections it 
sometimes sounds as if there is. A 
frequent piano collaborator with var- 


ious former Loose Tubers, Warren 
would be one of the most formida- 
ble newcomers on the British scene 
as a keyboard improviser alone: he 
marshals sinewy lines of unpre- 
dictable melody, jabbing chords and 
double-time in a manner reminis- 
cent of the brilliant sixties acoustic 
playing of Paul Bley. But Warren is 
also emerging as an original writer, 
even if die word “jazz" hardly 
squares with the result 
He is currently doing the rounds 
to promote hia new Babel Label 
album, A Barrel Organ Far From 
Home. His band features violin, 


viola and cello, double bass, penny yet to be invented, will know hum 
whistle, clarinet, sax and piano, so do it as a matter of course, A 

it’s hardly Art Blakey’s Jazz Messen- The band opened with fr« ^ W# 

gers. Yet improvisation is central to provisation, moved gradually tot ** 

the impact of the music, mid nl- ooinpah two-beat, passed thniM, 

though there was a little tentative- jumpy Kurt Weillian oatinato CINEMA 

ness to the first set, the writing was shouting, watch-out Hitchradfo Richard WHIIams 

intensely absorbing and the blowing chords, and touched here and dan — 

sprang out of it seamlessly. At sev- on jubilant passages of strain _ m7C HED most 
era) points, the ease with which the ahead jazz swing. The windWt*;. I S^rm through tl 

musicians moved between notation, desolation of the title track saj J mv finders 

total freedom and supportive free- beautifully captured, and the cns®nf„ Hnpmnrir t 

dom became a thing of wonder. It’s ble-playing was mostly terrific J S. am Lee’s 1 


A great glam lie 


.pMA visit to a cultural theme park. James 

j Schamus’s screenplay, adapted from 

shard Williams Rick Moody’s novel, is candid in its 

~ examination of a time in which es- 

WATCHED most of The Ice tablished patierns of adult behav- 
Storm, through . the gaps be- iour were starting to disintegrate, 
tween my fingers. Alone of all with long-term implications that are 
recent cinematic trips back to still far from clear. 

1970s, Ang Lee’s film exposes Ang Lee begins the film with the 



tviry — classical, jazz, or the name l turn. A great prospect. 

— ^ - r i I i l ^ lul0W what 8 diea( ^ ul time it overhead wires. It’s a flash-forward. 

f _J ✓"N O | O T Tf) O OO/ was, Bod how we y earned for an end P® 111 i3 0,1 the traai - returning home 

\JAI I UO CO v-// LI I C? LydO L | to its procession of tawdry betray- from his New York date. When he 

i [ als. Ang Lee is clearly one of us. arrives, he will discover the conse- 

, . . , a . , , It’s 1973. Amid the larch groves quences of a disastrous climax to 

THEATRE own demoiuc and is both todl- ^ trails of suburban Con- the holiday. 

Michael Bllllngton Z n p a t*FreuTnra"oSw Tl ^ I* 0 ™* A weekend of tensions - spats 

— too pHtH rreuuiHn rauove. (Kevin Kline and Joan Allen) are and silences at all generational 

__ c . . . R Wha . t , em ® doea do - 8880 bringing up a young family, strug- levels — have led up to the big set- 

I J EftfEMBER Stanislawa ° ften ; 18 f° °^ r a 8*® of a PWl giing with the need to turn the new piece, a party at a neighbour's man- 

Przybyszewskn? Perhaps fora lead performer onelhal ^.jgj an( j ggxuaj freedoms into a sion. The men throw their car keys 

* , not. But her hefty dramati- Pogsoii undly seizes. She con- ma | ure modus vivendi. The self- into a bowl. At the end of the 

satioii of the French Revolution yoys the idea that creativity ia,« satisfied Ben, some sort of medium- evening, the women pick out a set 

-The Danlon Affair- was both Borges said, n‘‘vo notary ^ executive. i3 emhr0 ' lkd in an and g0 home ^ owner. A 


! fresh from a sixties adolescence c 


THEATRE 

Michael Bllllngton 


| E MEMBER Stanislawa 
" Przyhyszewska? Perhaps 


I —The Danlon Affair — was both Borges said, a "voluntary 


Sublime or ridiculous? Left, Triptych MayJune 1973 (centre panel); right. Portrait of Lucian Freud, 1065 

This too, too squalid flesh 


the source of an Andrzej Wajdu 
movie untl of a play Pam Gems 
adapted for the Royal 


ART 

Adrian Searle 

m SUSPICIOUS-LOOKING 

Mjk cove sidled out of the gloom 
at the Hayward's latest 
show and whispered "La Contedle 
Humaine?" as he passed. Francis 
Bacon exhibitions attract these un- 
savoury types, especially on press 
days. "Grand Guignol,” I instantly 
replied, an old hand at rebuffing 
these critical come-ons. That, for 
most of us, just about does it for 
Bacon, as cliche upon clichfe aggluti- 
nates to Bacon's reputation in much 
the same way that skids of paint 
stick to the artist's portraits. 

All that existential anguish stuff 
is old hat, but what more Is there to 
say? What more is there? David 
Sylvester, -who has curated more 
Bacon shows than most has an 
even harder time wrestling some- 
thing new from the artist's work. 
Sylvester's last Bacon outings — in 
Venice in 1993, and in Paris in 1996, 
were both mammoth retrospectives. 
For the first proper show in Britain 
since the artist died in 1992, only 
the lower half of London's Hayward 
Gallery has been set aside, and the 
show, running until April 5, contains 
just 23 paintings. 

The lighting is tow, and the gallery 
has been stripped bade, its dividing 
walls removed so that the works are 
given plenty of room to breathe, or 
choke, or whatever it is that Bacon's 
paintings do, against austere grey 
walls. What do Bacon’s claustropho- 
bic paintings breathe — ether? 

Sylvester has given us a spare, 
sparse show titled FVanris Bacon: 
The Humnn Body. Apart from a few 
dogs, a monkey or two, the occa- , 
sional sphinx and the odd mangled i 
monster from the collective uncon- 
scious, Bacon never painted any- 
thing but the human body, or bits of / 


St Sylvester's latest pitch has the 
critic quoting Joshua Reynolds on 
Michelangelo: "I think I have seen 
figures by him, of which it was very 
difficult to determine whether they 
were in the highest degree sublime 
or extremely ridiculous. ’’ This is apt. 
Nowadays we have problems with 
the sublime. Where is it? Do they do 
charter flights? Bacon's work, on the 
other hand, is altogether too trapped 
inside bodies and rooms and edgy, 
frantic moments to take us out of 
ourselves. A figure "nailed to a mat- 
tress” with a hypodermic, a man 
hunched on the toilet or being sick 
in a sink, are clearly intimations of 
something other than the sublime. 

In Bacon's paintings people lie 
around on beds, sit on chairs, walk 
into the shower and go to the lava- 
tory. But there's nothing of the 
everyday about them. Or, at least, 
their ever yd ay b are worse than 
yours or mine, we hope. 

Sometimes Bacon's figures have 
all the vividness of the living. At 
other times they seem no more than 
cartoons of wretchedness, frenetic 
smears, piles of bruahwork. And 
things that shouldtft work — a 
bendy toy, vaguely Japanese calli- 
graphic curvaciousness, filled In 
with gritty, curdled, compound, 
overpainted gestures — manifestly 
do. That's one of the things about 
Bacon: Ids painting — as punting — - 
is even more perverse than his 
subjects. Of course, some pictures 
just don’t come off: Bacon con be 
great and terrible, and just terrible, 
all at once. 

Ihe more we learn about the 
artist’s life, the more we notice the 
subtexts of anger and loss. The 
dark-suited figures op even darker 
grounds turn out to be Peter Lacy, a 
dissolute fighter pilot who played 
piano in bars in Tangier's, and with 
whom Bacon had a difficult affair in 
the fifties. Or George Dyer, the 


been uncertain; now the characters 
forfeit their last vestiges of seif- 


artist’s lover and subject of many 
later paintings, who died on the toi- 
let in Paris on the eve of Bacon's first 
French retrospective, in 1971. The 
ghastly fin the he&t sense) Triptych 
May-June 1973 is Bacon’s record of 
the event This painting is a squalid 
lament a record of confrontation 
with the most awful tragedy. The 
human comedy, indeed. 

This is a more memorable Bacon 
show than itiobL It looks great It 
also contains some paintings unfa- 
miliar to British audiences, Includ- 
ing the strangest of Bacon's 
Velfizquez-inspired Popes. Study 
For A Pope IV, 1961, is how one 
imagines Edvard Munch would 
have painted King Lear. The Pope 
has a skull-tike idiot grin, and looks 
down at his peculiarly extruded, i 
madly (or badly) painted hands. I 
There's something frightening in 
the very thinness of the paint, the I 
sickly swooning curves of the papal 
skirts, the lividness of the figure 
against the blackened-green sever- 
ity of the minimal throne. 

PerliapB one of the best things 
about Bacon is that he could pull off 
images that in many respects could 
not possibly succeed. Bacon's work 
is amazingly seductive (even in lta 
repulslveness), artificial and utterly 
shameless. But does it tell us any- 
thing shout ourselves, does it evince 
I the human malaise? I think it's too 
theatrical for that, too much a self- 
dramatist’s diary. But art Is artificial 
— a representation of the vftjrld 
rather than the world Itself. 

That said, a strange unease over- 
came me as I popped Into the toilet 
at the Hayward. The space was 
claustrophobic. The toilet bowl 
threatened. 1 felt like a Bacon fig- 
ure, trapped in an overlit room.. I 
closed the door arid heard someone 
shuffling on the other side, a tap 
being run. A cough, and then a 
voice. “Grand Guignol?" it said. 


ShHkespcnrc Company In 1986, Involution, al one point drrntu of sell-presentation from catastrophe _ has us in stitches, I 

Now r.eins hns turned the spot- D, niton Into her nriill with; bshionabte off-the-peg styles. Jsney crippled with embarrassment or 

llltht on the writer hereeir 1.1 strantfo serpentine hissondnc j Jackie Collins, big-haired, dark incredulity, but its dramatic purpose 

Sphinx s touring production nr tunes seeking In protect iM predatory, her purple shirt strikes deeper. Outside, as tile 

The Snow Palace . I nought it in Robespierre from Ins fete. to the wrist. Elena is Faye moment of truth reveals itself, the 

I'arnliam 9 Redgrave Theatre, Rnheft Willox, tloubl njl ai D uniwWi superficially cool anti storm is covering this safe, comfort- 

nnd the occasion wits notnblc Duntun mid Sliinislnwii s Me. .Jeek, the Nordic model, but with able world with a blanket of ice. 

chiefly for H startling perfor- mid Konn Snhbcrton.asthm , tTO JuigUng beneath n fragile Throughout the film, footholds have 

mance by Kathryn Pogson. green, Incorruptible RohMpItrii. g, al crumbles into an been uncertain; now die characters 

Gen.s’s intention is to suggest [irovtde Htiilwurt auppor ln iptodeoftninorshopliBing. forfeit their last vestiges of self- 

thnt her heroine, who lived a Janet Suzmunsbeaudftillysi- IibMc th t deracinated arcliitec- control 

traglcaliy brief life fromlSOl to moapheric production. But«» »te of their insubstantial houses- This insistence on sticking to the 

1 935, poured much ofher Ideal- the image of shlverlnjl white clapboard for the Hoods, reel- allegorical rules is both the film’s 

Ism and intensity Into her obaes- Pogaon haunted by ghoattatm ^ modcrn for fhe Carvere _ strength mlj its weakness. Subtly 

sive study of Robespierre and paw that I shall long rememto thednldren are the obvious victims written, wittily designed and clev- 

Danton. We see her scribbling Not only ™s Patrick Han* « tee rudderless, discontented erly acted (moat of all by the 
furiously in a frosty Gdansk author of Rope and Gaslit, • jm*. At the age of 14, Wendy remarkable Ricci), brilliantly photo- 
schoolroom, sustained only by considerable dramatist, hiJ i» H«d (Christina Ricci) has a bundle graphed by Frederick Elmea 

money from a kindly aunt and els also ndnpt ensllyto thejmyjfhpp^ta, blrely bj , her (whose credit8 indude Cassavetes’ 

her own morphine addiction. As Mias Roach’, Wan Hicham crocheted tank-tops. "I’ll show you The Killing Of A Chinese Bookie, 

she writes, her characters come Kanes version rfTheblmaw [tine if you show me yours” is her Lynch’s Blue Velvet and Jarmusch’s 

to life before her and she is SollUide at the Croydon ware- me to both Carver boys, Mikey Night On Earth), and stealthily 

drawn into the eternal battle be- house, conveys twothmgs , itljjah Wood) and the barely pubes- edited by Tim Squyres, its various 

tween Robespierre’s rigorous exceptionally well: Hie brute tent Sandy (Adam Hann-Byrd) . Her strands are plaited with beguiling 

revolutionary purity and power-politics of the prorinns brother Paul (Tobey Maguire), two skill. Only in tile use of Paul as a 

panton’s accommodation of boarding house, and the etas® pais older, is already making hia narrator, reflecting on the meaning 

human fallibility. ion of England In 1943 . ak, escaping tile family’s ofthe events from the vantage point 
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where. More questionable is publisher’s secretary, nmi ?" appearance of a minister of re- human truth, however, the story’s 

Gents’s assumption font Stenls- her American boyfrlenoto ■tw.a prototype New Age figure neatness makes it somehow less 

lawn’s increasing hostility to vamplsh German ftfogree. IT™ 1 )' “Jmding the face of Hugh persuasive and affecting than we 

Denton was coloured by her re- Kugelmann (plwed with the hair of a pomp-rock might have expected it to to. These 

jection ofhernatural father, who Pearson), then flnc(a nerae«_ - but It is more than just a unhappy characters are certainly in 

here drunkenly attempts to rape dmised by the boarding noa* . — J 

and kill her. Her wild, Satanic bully, Mr Thwaites. •*., 

we magician ’s secret lies in a 

rested for the supposed murder leaps off the page Ipto tneam . ■ I 

I of his common-tow wife. But to life. He deploys a florid, p jgj j 'REVISION , may be blackballed from the 

suggest that literary rhetoric— ^ jfe nC y Q an i- R<>Rrt ,,. u imagic communlty.lt could mean 

Stanislawa* in thou Imbibe might po ^ 11 the, end of :his 'career* We are re- , 

the fruit of the REAimun , • 1 • ally not sure,” he puzzled away, 


to life before her and she Is 
drawn Into the eternal battle be- 
tween Robespierre’s rigorous 
revolutionary purity and 
Danton’s accommodation of 
human fallibility. 

Gems certainly conveys the 
frenzied solitude of creativity. “I 
am alone in order to work, and 
cope with loneliness by working,’ 
says her heroine, which might 
be the cry of dramatists every- 
where. More questionable is 
Gems’s assumption that Stanla- 
iawa’s increasing hostility to 
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1 Enchanted 
Tchaikovsky 


asm Decnnte u tnmg o. wonaer. ns oie-pignng was mostly temte -I £ 197Qs m Ue - S fita exposes Ang Lee begins the film with the 
increasingly clear fori most soph, s- wtfo Steve Arguelles s dnumfo. te^Mulnesa of that benighted striking image of a frozen com- 
heated musicians of the coming ce..- actenstically sympathetic at m. 0n |y those who arrived in muter traiTstranded by a night- 
tury classical, jazz, or the name turn. Agreat prospect. ^ m ^terbeds and Watergate time ice storm, getting under way at 


dawn in a crackle of sparks from the 


dream . \Vith her haunted, stir ^ a neighbour’s wife, Janey double-tableau — men on one side 
t ng eyes P< >gson seems to he B\ (arwr (Sigourney Weaver-) . Bolli and women on the other, confronting 
mg 111 1 the world of the French ^ women have chosen their each other in a mass sartorial 




Sigourney Weaver bristles in Ang Lee’s The Ice Storm 


and kill her. Her wild, Satanic 
father, a friend of Strindberg's 
and Munch's, was certainly ar- 



cism, a point UI *^ rsc !J r ^ l( ,M 
use of Patb.6 News 
haunt Miss Roach’s 

Kane's yersion.sacnji . 
of the noyel’s ebararte^^ 

Jenny; Lee’s productiopj^^ 

perfectly the warj.me«to ^ 
phere and I?® 111 ^ 

with the spiHtuaily ho 1 ^^ 

The lady Is a Vamp •, • Helen inhibition. 

Pearson in Miss Roach's \Var For once, ti jtistified 


masks both lonellnes* apdeti*- jg the Magician's «why a weS^known magician 

elty. What c h „ .Lm jlKnv o, P wllic h showed would go on TV to expose these , 

Thwaltes sides vAth the te^ L ns stage illu- = deep dark secrets.” Don’t tefl , ■ . 

Teuton to persecute IwherdfaSri!? 1 rm * d ' Was a me. Let me hazard q wild guess. 

is that the boarding-house ^ k Crl r JPHtiug exercise* As Money.,, : , = , ■ 

drama eerily echpea Verted nT 1 ® 3 P° in fed Out, he For a show which was goto 


For a show which was gotog to 
come clean about conjuring, 


it he ’vausuii now come clean- aopuiconjunug, 

lK a e wouM 118 ^” 6 ^ ^knew the re- there was a lot of bogus secrecy. - 
1’ h that ’ A® abandoned warehouse at, ... • . 

^theX^mi Skinner deadpfnight,theraagidanina 

Hi, I’m Mfrch death mask* .,!■ .,« ■■• . . . 
ion a™ HK n .. 4 ^ pre8enter - For many tricks — sawing the , 

hricl'a ^ one fe® , Jady to half, turning a woman , 

°f silenp^^® 08 his : into atiger^ we should be ■ 

? «I>eakT!:,;^ U ^ dot heftr apptoucflng thegiri not tfaecon-. , 
U onlv ^ face. Juror,! She must be slim and sup- , 

pie enough to fit into secret 

Vwi’r IriJri™®' h OUT maid-: l rntnnnrfmpnt«. Fnv mndtrinns'. . i 


^ our magi 
fa revealed, he ... 


[ compartments. Few ma^dans, , 
I you may have noticed, favour a 


the grip of something, but it seems 
less like fate than the formal de- 
mands of a parable. 

In Clubbed to Death, the sec- 
ond feature by Yolande Zauberman, 
EJodie Bouchez — the young star of 
Lea Roseaux Sauvages and AToute 
Vitesse — plays Lola, a pretty girl 
who goes clubbing in some strange 
hinterland outside Paris. There she 
falls for an Arab boy (Roachdy ZenO 
who lives with a dancer (Beatrice 
Dalle, showing some courage in 
playing directly opposite a younger 
vei^Ion of her old self). 


flat stomach 

nobly proportioned assistant. As 
Mitch explained, when, the mag- 
ician puts the girl in a box and , 
thrusts blades through it, “All < 
she does is turn sideways and 1 
puck her stomach in." I tell you , 
that girl had no stomach. You ■ 
could have played Yankee -■ 
Doodle on her ribtagei 
| The reason a magician pulls a ’ 
rabbit from his hat instead of,. .• - 1 - - 
bay, an aardvark, is thata baby . t 
rabbit naturally site perfectly' • 
still. Flopsy was han^ng behind, . 
the conjuror’s table, trussed up : 
in a black hankie, .(^Don’t worry, 
the rabbit 1 b perfectly comfert T ■ 1 
able”) ready to be.popped Into <<, 
the top batas required, it.! j .- 
1 As slimness was obviously ... m 1 
such an advantage, I .was looking, 
for ward totiie vanishing. cle-. << 
phant trick. No sucking to the - 


Music by the Chemical Brothers, 
Daft Punk, Massive Attack and oth- 
ers combines with Denis Lenoir’s 
stylish colour-washed photography 
to recreate the ambience of rave cul- 
ture, shilling from the euphoria of 
night to daylight, comedown. 
Zauberman’s Parisian banlieue, os 
surrealistic as . the version of 
Ravenna created by Antonioni for 
The Red Desert, Is the most striking 
vision of contemporary. France we 
have seen since La Haine. Tliia may 
not be a very profound- film, 1 but It 
certainly speaks of and to its time. 


stomach here. No hiding in a 
false floor, No trying to nip off ■ 
unobtrusively wearing a wig. 

; The trick-- 1 told you you . ' • 
would be disappointed .f- is • i ! 
done wjth.mirrora. The elephant 
was led into a fenced enclosure* - 
(“In case you’re wondering^ 1 • > 
thatis a real elephant’’) You < 
could see the elephant between 1 
the fence posta. A thunder flash 
and a doud of amoke concealed , 
that fact that mirrors had moved 
to fill the gaps between the > 1 , . 
boats. This works equally Well n . 
Wlthauy lar^object. m i l 

Michelle rThe elastic adagio: -n 
lancer”) in The Cruise (BBC1) 1 
would make a first rate magi-:, 
blahfa assistant. Her partner 1 : 1 > 1 
('The powerful Philip from ! ■ .1 
pouth 1 Africa”) flings her- around 
wdth abandon and nb visible 111 : 
effects in the ship’s show (“The 
new musical extravaganza"). ! ■■. 

Being apparently filleted, 


OPERA 

Tim Ashley 


I elusion that the Royal Opera's un- 
iearthing of Tchaikovsky's The 
Enchantress would make musical 
history. 

The formula was well-nigh per- 
fect: take a lost work that has been 
savaged by the censors, perform it 
virtually uncut, hire a conductor 
who is one of the finest musicians of 
the late 20th century, and finally 
find five great Russian singers who 
have Tchaikovsky in their blood. 
The result at the Royal Festival Hall 
has put the opera back on the map 
and will set the standard for any 
future performances. 

The Enchantress has a reputation 
for being tricky, abstruse and over- 
complex. Its plot — an amoral, 
assertive woman struggles to 
maintain dignity and independence 
in a world that equntes female sexu- 
ality with sorcery — ensured 
chronic howdlerisation, particularly 
in the Soviet Union. And its aston- 
ishing emotional and dramatic 
range has led to the charge of musi- 
cal unevenness.. 

Valery Gergiev welds il together 
to form an unremilliuR spat: that 
makes the work's four hours fly by. 1 
He obtains wonderful, dark-hued 
playing from the Royal Opern or- 
chestra. and Galina Gorchakova is I 
by turns seductive, vulnerable and 
lough as the heroine N astasia. 

Urissa Diadkova is indomitable 
as Lite appalling matriarch Yevprak- 
sia. Nikolai Putilin, grilly-voiced and 
anguished, is her husband Nikita, 
terrifying in his gradual descent 
into insanity. It's a thrilling evening. 

Andrew Clements adds : In be- 
tween rehearsals for The En- 
chantress last week, Gergiev also 
found time to bring the Kirov 
Opera’s orchestra to the Barbican. 

It was an outstanding event that 
not only underlined the quality of 
the ensemble lie ha9 produced in St 
Petersburg, but was a reminder that 
Gergiev can generate as much ex- 
citement and drama In the concert 
hall as in the opera house. 

The concert opened with the pre- 
lude to tite first act of Wagner’s 
Lohengrin — rapt, limpid and 
surely paced -r- but its heart was 
Rachmaninov's Third Piano. Con- 
certo, with the Norwegian 1 pianist 
Leif QveAndsnes as soloist 

^Michelle la lmnume to the dlsas^ 
ters which struck the show. 
Powerful PhUip htirt his bottom 
(there must be a more medical ; 
term for this), and reti red 
wounded' Plucky Cees from 

Holland broke his toe but 

gamely volunteered to fly in the u • 
show as you don’t need feet for . 
that. With spirit worthy of a.bet^ , ■ . 
ter cause, everyone agreed the 
^howmustgo omThe compere. : 

E he shaw niust go on!”), the 
ef dancer ( M !Xhe show must go 1 
tlie ai nger. (“The show must 
otd?)l “Whatis that again about! 
theishowjhust er ..." mid the m 1 ’ 
stage manager, who was either ; > j ; 
an ironistor notpaying attentions- 
1 I cannot, my dears, convey my 1 : 
SenSe ofreliefwhen l realise I. i .-1 
don^t have to cruise oh the 
Galaxy or stay at the Adelphi or 
Jive in Brookside or suffer 
Casualty or evei^ experience any 1 
telly at first hand. Ever. 
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Fish that’s had its chips 




Cod: A Biography of the Fish 
that Changed the World 
by Mark Kurlansky 
Cape 294pp El 2.99 

/ /V 1992 f, Mark Kurlansky tells 
us, the Canadian government 
closed the Grand Banks to fish- 
ing. For most of the previous 500 
years these feeding grounds off the 
coast of Newfoundland had been a 
revelation — the most fecund 
source of cod in the whole world. 

“The Sea there is swimming with 
fish which can be taken not only 
with the net but in baskets let down 
with a stone," is how the area was 
first described to the Duke of 
Milan, who had financed John 
Cabot’s expedition to this magical 
new fishing find in the 15th cen- 
tury. And all the fishing done in the 
centuries before our mechanical 
age hRd done little to alter that pic- 
ture, Then suddenly there was 
nothing. Fishermen in Newfound- 
land now wait tables, drive taxis and 
draw benefit. 

It’s a sad story. Yet for all the 
waste, for all Man’s fast- developing 
practical ingenuity in seixurating this 


omnivorous fish from its home on 
the ocean beds, it is still hard to 
grasp how it could have happened. 

A moderately sized female cod 
produces 3 million eggs In a single 
spawning. The species is exception- 
ally diseaae-and-paraalte resistant 
and has few predators — other than 
human9 — in the deep. The cod 
might live to be 20 or 30 years old. 
If, in that time, each female cod pro- 
duces just two fish that survive to 
he sexually mature, the population 
is stable. If, in other words, we can 
kill this off — as we undoubtedly 
can — there can be little we can’t 
destroy. 

The story of cod is fast becoming 
an obituary. Old-time fishermen 
talk of the seas of even 50 years ago 
bulging with fish. They can remem- 
ber days when all they needed to do 
to find the fish was to use their 
eyes. They would simply point the 
boat’s prow in the direction of feast- 
ing seagulls. Now banks of sophisti- 
cated electronics on the ship’s 
bridge painstakingly hunt down the 
dwindling stocks that remain. 

We are living through the spec- 
tacular implosion of something that 
had a resonance in the lives of 
nations, not just of men. Although 


Kurlansky starts by Introducing us 
to former Newfoundland fishermen, 
he hasn’t written an elegy to the 
dangerous, reckless and Increas- 
ingly destructive profession of the | 
fisherman. 

Cod is Bubtitled “A Biography of 
the Fish that Changed the world,” 
and It Is the fish’s former impor- 
tance to trade and social develop- 
ment with which Kurlansky is 
chiefly concerned. Certainly, at 
least if we accept his world view, 
this was considerable. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, for exam- 
ple, chose the inhospitable New 
England coast for their settlement 
ahead of South America chiefly be- 
cause of stories of the abundance of 
fish in the region. The American 
Revolution was realty fought as a 
reaction to a British clampdown on 
the molas8es-saltfi8h trade between 
New England and the West Indies, 
while the insistence of founding 
father John Adams that Massachu- 
setts had fishing rights to the 
Grand Banks sowed the very first 
seeds of the simmering north-south 
divide. 

Kurlansky takes the story on 
through the mechanical improve- 
ments in fishing that have helped 


hasten the decline of fish stocks, 
past the three cod wars between the 
UK, its unlikely ally Germany and 
Iceland, and on past even the clo- 
sure of the Grand Banks. His de- 
scription of the bitter battle between 
the Spanish fleet and the fishermen 
of Newlyn in Cornwall tliree years 
ago offers a snapshot of how far the 
industry has fallen, and how fast 

In fact the Spanish have the most 
important place In this story. It was 
Basque fishermen, after all, who 
discovered the Grand Banks and 
Spanish demand for salt cod that 
largely sustained the whole cod- 
based economy for centuries. 
There's still a Spanish colloquialism 
for the guy in charge — “lo que 
corta el bacalao”, or the person who 
cuts the salt cod. 

It is a safe bet that the saying, like 
the fish itself, will become rarer and 
more difficult to find. The book is 
punctuated by recipes culled from 
the past 500 years of cod fishing. 
The last of these is entitled, "How to 
cook the last large cod". It’s a good 
recipe, and as a last word on an in- i 
dustry humbled by a combination of 
waste, greed and progress, it's a 
recipe that should be engraved on 
every cod fisherman's heart. 

It you would like to order this book 
at the special price of CIO contact 
CultureShop (see below) 


Lawrence at his last 


D H Lawrence: Dying Game 
1922-1930 
, by David Ellis 

Cambridge University Press 780pp 


e Y SOME distance the most 
arresting of Dying Game’s 
many arresting remarks 
(nearly all of them, it has to be said, 
direct quotation from the subject) 
conies courtesy of Adele Seltzer, 
the wife of Lawrence’s hard-pressed 
American publisher. Bidden to 
spend Christmas oil the Lawrences' 
ranch in New Mexico. Mrs Seltzer 
broke out into raptures of gratified 
humility. “Lawrence is a titan,” she 
said, "and I go about with an ever 
present sense of wonder that we, 
Thomas and 1, tittle, tittle Jews, 
should be the publisher of the great 
English giant of this age . . .". 

Even allowing for the extreme re- 
actions which Lawrence tended to 
inspire in the people who rubbed up 
against him, there is something 
slightly disheartening, three-quar- 
ters of a century later, in this kind of 
self-abasement, the offering up of 
everything — race, personal conse- 
quence — on the altar of Lawrence's 
herculean sense of himself. Would it 
have been better for Lawrence if ad- 
mirers such as the Seltzers had 
treated him as an ordinary person? 
More important, perhaps, as the 
critico-biographical tide continues 
to lap around this modern icon, 
would it have been better for us? 

( Doubtless the “ordinary person” 
card is a foolish one to play in the 
case of a writer whom no amount of 
I disparagement has ever quite man- 
aged to displace from the upper 
shelf of 20th century literary 
iconography. Ever since the 1930s. 
and the first rush of memoirs and 
memorabilia, the literary world has 
swarmed with people for whom be- 
lief in the rightness, or at least the I 
relevance, of Lawrence's opinions is 
practically an article of faith. 1 

David Ellis's Dying Game Is a 
study in personality: a fierce, | 


autonomous personality, distin- 
guished, and occasionally cast 
down, by an absolute refusal to com- 
promise. Moving towards his late 
30s, hard up, far from well, exiled 
from England, everything, accord- 
ing to a friend, “sent him into 
convulsive loss of self-control". Omi- 
nously. everything turns out to in- 
clude Frieda, whose cigarette 
consumption infuriated him to the 
point of violence, and a pet dog 
named Pips who was unwise 
enough to transfer her allegiance to 
a third party. "So there you are you 
dirty, false little bitch." Lawrence is 
supposed to have exclaimed, before 
administering a sound thrashing. 

Given the constant changes of 
location in the last eight years of 
Lawrence’s life, Frieda seems to 
have been the only settled target for 
his asperity, and even she jumped 
ship at one point for a fling with 
Middleton Murry. These, as Ellis 
shows in almost Inordinate detail, 
were the wandering years: Sri 
Lanka, Australia, New Mexico, a 
brief return to London, back across 
the Atlantic. Nearly every trip con- 
formed to a stifling pattern: initial 
raptures over the change of scene, 
the gathering of a circle of friends 
and hangers-on followed by disillu- 
sion, a falling out and another up- 
heaval. Written on the hoof, many of 
the books (Kangaroo, The Plumed 
Serpent and Lady Chatterle/s 
Lover date from this period) reflect 
both these hastily assimilated im- I 
pressions and a much deeper re- 
fusal to be beholden. j 

Ill-health, of course, played its 1 
part in raising Lawrence to his awe- 
some pitch of rebarbativeness. i 
Lawrence being Lawrence, his reac- 
tion to the tuberculosis that tore 
apart his lungs is a mixture of fury | 
and wilful disregard (like many an- 
other consumptive he ignored the 
bloody handkerchief and insisted 
that the trouble was '‘bronchial’’). At 
the same time a dreadful self-aware- 
ness rises from Ellis's account of the 
solitary sea bather who feared that 
his puny physique might be 
mocked, or the wistful short pieces 
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about strapping, unintellectual types 
brawuily bringing In the hay. 

From the opening voyage east to 
the final obsequies near Venice 
early in 1930, Ellis is an indefatiga- 
ble chronicler of this tense, fretful 
and one does not suppose particu- 
larly happy life. Not a step taken 
through die Sri Lankan under- 
growth, not the drawing of a single 
consumptive breath is denied its 
mitigating gloss, and the minute de- 
scriptions of the Mexican scenery, 
at least, suggest that this was a lit- 
eral retracing of the footsteps. 

Though never less than scrupu- 
lous, and often sharply critical of his 
subject's foibles, Ellis is content to i 
let the wackier pronouncements go 
mostly unchallenged. At best these 
seem not much more than a kind of 1 


flailing; at worst (the comment that 
Joyce and Dorothy Richardson were 
only concerned with the minutiae of 
their own personalities) an unwit- 
ting analysis of his own tempera- 
mental excesses. 

Lawrence’s handicap, was his 
deracination, his detachment at a 
comparatively early stage in his exist- 
ence from nearly everything that had 
given it substance. As Orwell once 
pointed out, there were two classic 
types of early 20th century working- 
class self-advancement: the Improv- 
ing, scholarship- winning kind, and 
people like Lawrence. But the fasci- 
nations of this abrupt, jerky and at 
times oddly Inhuman progress re- 
main, even in a book that might 
more aptly have' been titled 
"Lawrence: The Blue Guide". ■' 1 ■ 
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Learning the lessons of war: children at play in Bosnia 


Bosnia. The tug of Orthodox nation- 
alism is fairly evident. 

There is. though, another Ignat i- 
<*ff. this time a Canadian, a liberal 
believer in law. Nationalisms, as he 
encounters them across the globe, 
gel some sympathy from him, and 
he writes well about his travels in 
various l rouble-spots, for instance in 
Afghanistan or Africa, where he saw 
the horrors of Rwanda. 

He describes, neatly, a journey 
with poor old Boutros-Ghali, in a lav- 
ish aircraft, where United Nations 
bureaucrats desperately try lo con- 
vince themselves that the people of 
Sarajevo are actually rather lucky in 
comparison with citizens of many 
places elsewhere (a remark that 
Boutros-Ghali, who must have been 
very, very jet-lagged, made in Sara- 
jevo in the middle of the siege). 

This sort of Canadian is all very 
well on other people's problems, 
and on tilings that happened long 
ago. General Lewis Mackenzie, a 
Canadian sent in the very first in- 
stance to keep the peace In Bosnia, 
soon distinguished himself by 
adopting what amounted lo a Serb- 
appeasing line. Canadians, just re- 


cently, have "apologised" to Eski- 
mos, and Ked Indians for misdeeds 
centuries ago. Said Iribcx then won- 
tl«wd whether they mighl have 
their lands back. A) mingy proved, at 
that, In have its limits. 

There are similar limits to Ignnli- 
eit's sympathies with italic uiuiisin. 
because lie draws the line, in my 
opinion rigidly, at Quebec. Canada 
works quite well as a country as it 
is, and why should Quebec rock the 
boat in order to become a sort of 
snowy Haiti? Rather weakly, Ignali- 
eff says that nationalism is justified 
wlic-n someone is frying to mas- 
sacre it — thus Serbs and Croats 
pass the lest, but what does he 
make of Palestinians. Flemish and 
Catalans (or Scots or Northern 
Irish)? He does not say. 

^ But there is another side to the 
Canadians, and it is a solid, practical 
sense. The best essay in IgnaUeff’s 
collection is on tite Red Cross, from 
its beginnings in the middle of the 
19th century. Here, there Is some 
solid reading, and n story to tell. In 
yesterday’s ware, everyone re- 
spected the Red Cross, even Hitler. 
(It Is, incidentally, not the case that 
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bitter; her account of how wrong 
things can go when you interfere In 
someone’s life without really under- 
standing your own motives is scarily 
convincing. She understands people 
horribly well. 

Telling LJddy is Fine’s fourth 
novel for adults, although she is still 
best known for her acclaimed chil- 
dren’s fiction, her many successes 
including Goggle Eyes and Madam 
Doubtflre. It is rare for authors to 
have a sure touch for writing books 
for two different generations, 1 but 
Fine succeeds. 

The main character in the story is 
Bridie Palmer. There are four 

Palmer sisters Heather has a 

high-powered career in finance, 
Stella (“Our Lady of Colour Co-ordi- 1 
nation") is a House Beautiful sort of 
housewife, Bridle Is a social worker, 
Liddy iB juat liddy — and they are 
‘very close. ■ 1 ' 

1 Everything seems perfect, but 
Bridle discovert that Stella arid 
: Heather have kept a secret from her 
for some mdnths that involves J 
Liddy’s George. She Is as hurt by 


their failure to tell her as she is ap- 
palled by the revelation, She says: "I 
still don't see why one or the other 
of you couldn't have mentioned It." 

"Mentioned it? It's pot just some- 
thing you mention, is it? It’s pretty 
big after all. The man has a court 
case behind him. Old Mrs Moffat 
knows someone who knows that 
George was dragged into court for 
supposedly putting his fingers up 
some kid’s swimsuit in a public pool. 
And Daisy and Edward climb on 
this bloke'a knee to have a cuddle 20 
times a day. Itis not just something 
you mention." 

Bridie couldn't help wondering 
how she’d'ended up in the wrong: 

The case was not proven and Bri- 
dle would put good nfioney on 
George's Innocence, but thinks 
Liddy should be told. "She’d bet the 
roof that, 'in this case, 'not proven' 
meant ‘not guilty*. But everyone has 
a job to do and this was here.” Bri- 
dle's decision to force her iiiiwfflirig 
'sisters to join her in telling Liddy is 
precipitated by the announcement of 
Liddy and George’B wedding, arid 


the Red Cross was forbidden Up visit 
concentration camps. U went tt» 
Tlieivxienstadl, and did nut notice 
anything wrong.) In rea-m years, 
that respect has seemed less evi- 
ilenl. 

Ax lgnntieff says, ihi* argues that 
the Red Cross on >1(1 only really 
work in a Europe that observed cer- 
tain ground -rules. Nowadays, things 
arc different. So wliat do we do 
about the ethnic liurrors that appear 
on our screens? But is the whole 
problem not just a straightforward 
one, of distinguishing between good 
and bad? Liberals, here, suffer from 
relativism: Orwell accused them of 
power-worship. That relativism did 
dreadful damage lo the British per- 
formance in Bosnia. How often did 
we hear that that Hie Croats were as 
bad as the Serbs (like saying that 
the Poles of 1939 were equivalent to 
Hitler) or that the Muslims were 
massacring themselves, lgnatieff 
himself — and this does him credit, 
given that he has tugs In Ortliodox- 
nntionallst directions — recognises 
that something evil was going oil in 
Serbia. He deserves honour for 
that, and for this book. 


has fer-reaching consequences for 
everyone. The sisters' apparently 
impregnable relationship starts to 
break down, and Bridle herself 
starts to fall apart 

The main theme is Bridie's grad- 
ual moral corruption as her hurt at 
being left out turns first to indigna- 
tion, then bitterness, then fury and . 
jealously. 

This 1& a novel with mofe than 
one twist to the' plot Bridle's new 
, feelings lead to her uncovering yet 
another family secret — and this 
one involves her husband Dennis. 
Energised and elated in a strange 
kind of way by her grief and rage, 
:she drives north to find out the 
truth about George. She delivers 
the result of that journey at George 
and Uddy’s wedding with surprising 
and devastating results. 

This ltoety, funny novel ip one of 
those books that makes you Wince 
! with delight at, and horrified recog- 
nition of, Anne Foie’s talent at 
peeling away dur carefully main- 
tained ideas of ourselves and at 
wrapping Interesting characters up 
in .an Intriguing' plot You’ll read it 
.quickly — and . it’ll ’ leave' you 
satisfied. 


BOOKS 33 1 
Apocalyptic 
aesthete 


Bear & His Daughter 
by Robert Stone 
Bloomsbury 222pp El 5.09 


# 1st Rohert Stone has always 
been an aggressive post-Viet- 
namese mix of the literary and the 
laconic, half professorial poetic 
allusion, half hard-boiled under- 
statement Stone’s apocalyptic 
aestheticism was most effective and 
idiosyncratic in his award-winning 
Dog Soldiers (1973), which includes 
die great line Tt tolls for thee, 
inother-fticker": and his unusual 
combination of post-Vietnam, 
d rugged-out, end-of-the- world nihil- 
ism and eclectic literary sensibility 
makes him one of the most 
interesting novelists on the current 
scene*. 

fn Children Of The Light (19851. 
Stone updated Kate Chopin’s classic 
feminist novel The Awakening in 
contemporary terms. His heroes 
and heroines are- ruined idealists 
who witness the darkest lrngi-o •mo- 
llies of the »)i tie sitilr Amen ran 
, dream. But if Stom-’s literary Ulster 
range impressively wick-, iln-y :uv 
usually much closer |u tin.- 111; idm 
minimalism of Hemingway and Kh\ 
mniul Carver Ilian in the female lyri- 
cism of Chopin. 

Stone is unbeatable al lean, moan 
dialogue, scoring ami scorpions in 
Third World nightmare cities of 
dregs and drugs, braggers and beg- 
gars. Bear & His Daughter is a col- 
lection of seven short stories 
written since 1069. They are charac- 
terised by the themes of violence, 
corruption, deqjair mid compulsion | 
but, with one exception, nrc less 
powerful in their truncated form 
than his novels. 

Even the tide, with Its impatient 
ampersand and Its old-nian-and-the 
sea rliytiini, seems parodic of Papa 
Hemingway. 

The exception is "Helping", die 
pivotal story in the book, already an 
anthologised classic, with its grim 
take on the recovering alcoholic's 
theme of “one day at a time'* and Its 
quintessential Stone hero, the alco- 
holic Vietnam vet Elliot and his 
symbolically named social worker 1 
wife, Grace. 

^Elliot is also a social worker and a 1 
classicist manqu£ whose preferred 
reading comes straight from the I 
waste land — even The Golden 
Bough — but his bleak cynicism (“I 
suppose child abuse is something 1 
people can do together," he tells 
Grace) and rage are wholly contem- 
porary. The story works in part be- 
cause its stark New Zealand 
background makes a strong con- j 
trast to Elllotfs slide Into crariness, 
and because Stone concentrates on 
the psychology of his protagonist, 
using the other characters — EL 
Hot’s whiny client Blankenship and 
his c^ean-living neighbour Anderson 
— asalteregos. 

With the yogue for Tarantino, 
James EUroy and Trainspotting, 
Stone’s sinister humour has to Work 
harder to shock than it used to, and 
the stories themselves do not point 
to a new direction for his Writing. At 
his beat, Ston^ needs space to lure 
the Teader into his haunted world. 
But even these! second-tier texts will 
be required reading for Stone fans, 
and will do to fill the . time until we 
get H1 b next novel, with the much 
more promising title of Damascus 
I Gate. 



Fishing for compliments 


Chess Leonard Barden 


f T WAS the sort of cold wet win- 
ter day that gets into your 
bones. The grey sky hid the sun 
like an old tin fence, and the fields 
which rolled away into a grimy haze 
in all directions were sodden and | 
lifeless. In the gaunt, dead branches 
of an oak, a gang of apocalyptic fig- 
ures surveyed the world disdain- 
fully with murder in their dark 
hearts. The “black plague" had ar- 
rived. 

The figures in the oak tree were 
cormorants, known to anglers as 
the “black plague 1 ' because they 
stand accused of destroying fish 
stocks. Age-old prejudices against 
this bird are mounting as the cor- 
morant population increases, and 
anglers are baying for their blood. 
'These birds must be killed" 
screamed a headline in last year's 
Angling Times, which was followed 
by a petition calling for the UK gov- 
ernment to remove die cormorant's 
legal protection. The birds I saw 
roosting belong to the Atlantic sub- 
species of cormorant, Pit alar roc omx 
carbo carbo. which nest mostly 
around the coasts of Britain, Ireland 
and Norway. This seemed an odd 
sight. 100 miles from the sea and 
several miles from the nearest river, 
but only because cormorants were 
shot out of inland areas in the last 
century- Gradually, thanks to legal 
I protection, they have begun to re- 
turn to these areas and it's only 
within the past few years that an- 
glers have started to get hysterical 
about them. 

Cormorants are fabulous fishers, 
and jealous anglers claim that their 
impact on inland fisheries is disas- 
trous. However, evidence that cor- 
morants are really the “black 
plague" they’re cracked up to be is 
sketchy. There is also disagreement 
about the numbers of nesting birds 
and the way fish stocks are affected. 
Anglers and conservationists are 
squaring up over cormorants and , 
much hinges on the results of a 
£1 million study into fish-eating 
birds and fisheries over the next 



few years. In the meantime the 
slaughter of cormorants continues 
with illegal culls. 

Perhaps it is in the nature of hunt- 
ing cultures, and angling is surely a 
very popular modern form, that 
they need their demons — enemies 
to rally against, fears to shave. In the 
absence of other persecuted preda- 
tors, the cormorant provides such a 
scapegoat. There's something 
gothic about the way they pose, 
with their wings half-folded, their ' 
snake-like necks and long, hook- 
tipped beaks, like the demonic gar- 
goyles of medieval churches. They 
seem more reptilian than many i 
birds; they're gregarious, and of I 
course they’re black. Though few 
anglers would openly admit it, this 
sort of strangeness together with 


their colour leads to “black devils" 
and “black plague" and other barely 
disguised racist epithets. 

Ifs not just British anglers that are 
bothered about cormorants. In Eu- 
rope. New Zealand and North Amer- 
ica fishermen have protested again 9 1 
them. In Japan there is an ancient 
tradition of fishing with cormorants, 
and tethered birds dive from boats to 
catch fish. The 17th century poet 
Basho wrote of this practice: 
Cormorant /isfu'Hg 
how stirring, 
how saddening. ' 

Their plight today is surely sad- 
dening — that their climb back 
from persecution should be met by 
calls for further persecution by 
those guarding their own selfish en- 
joyment ofa“8port". 


1,8 “Rough winds do 

shake the " 

(Shakespeare) 
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9 Large thrn fish (6,3) 

10 One who makes 
his pick (Q) 

11 Male beast (4) 

13 Covering (eg of 
forest) (6) 

14 Jovlai |6) 

16 Marine vessel (4) 

17 Immunising 
agents (3) 

20 Unlimited | 

hospitality (4,5) 

21 Weep (3) 

22 Cover against 
conflagratfon (4,9) I 
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1 One la down In 
! them (5) 

2 Sapper (5,8) 

3 Rock and 
lighthouse off Fife 
(B) 

4 Retriever (3, 3) 

5 Employed (4) 

8 TV's rag -and - 


7 Dupe or 

scapegoat (4,3) 

12 Blow to the head 
as punishment 
(5,3) 

13 Reject — untie — 
stop knitting (4,3) . 

' 15 French 

underground (6) 

18 Black or brown 
W (5) 

19 Siamese (4) . 
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/ Christmas competition, and the 
standard was higher than in previ- 
ous years — a remarkable achieve- 
ment, since the problems were 
among the hardest I have ever set. 
Perhaps that’s because they were 
taken from real life; hands at the 
table don't fell into any predefined 
category. This week, I'll discuss the 
first three problems — remember 
that the form of scoring was rubber 
bridge, and the vulnerability was 
Game All in every case. 

South West North East 


4A1065.VQ92 ♦ K9832;.44 

You were asked to rank double, 
1 NT and 2 ¥ In order of preference. 
Double attracted a lot of votes, 
which made me wonder whether 
you were seeking fresh outlets for 
your bloodlust now that beef on the 
bone is -banned! It could work, gen- 
erating a sizeable penalty double -r 
thopgh ifs usually wrong, tp make a 
low-level penalty double on a mar- 
ginal hand when you have support 
for partner’s suit North would have 
no reason to remove the double pn a, 
hand such as: . , , :i . : 


I VI at Hastings a few weeks ago 
was overshadowed by the Fide 
world championship, and even 
Luke McShane’s debut in the 
Premier at the age of 13, break- 
ing Nigel Short’s age record, at- 
tracted little attention. McShane 
found it hard going, but his 3/9 
total was only marginally below 
his expected score based on 
Fide rating, and he played one 
of the most visual moves of the 
tournament. 


1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 e6 3 d4 cxd4 4 
Nxd4 Nc6 5 Nb5 d6 6 Bf4 e5 7 
Be3 Be6?! A dubious move order. 
If first Nf6 then 8 Nd2 is met by 
Ng4. 8 Nd2l? Nf6 9 Bg5 d5 10 
exd5 Bxd5 1 1 Bxf6 gxfi6 12 Bc4 
Highlighting Black's central weak- 
I ness: tile white knight9 threaten to 
invade at c7 or d6. 

Rc8 13 Qg4! A nasty sortie to 
meet so early in die game. White 
threatens to win a piece by 14 Bx<l5 
and also prepares to meet n6 by 14 
Bxd5 axb5 15 0-0-0 and Ne4 when 
more pieces join the attack. 

Bxc4 14 Nxc4 Nd4 Giving up 
the exchange, alter which Black 
could already resign. If Rb8 15 Rrll 
and the BQ cannot reasonably 
guard d2. 

15 Ncd6+ Bxd6 16 Nxd6+ 
Ke7 17 Nxc8+ Qxc8 18 Qxc8 
Rxc8 19 Rcl Rxc2 20 Rxc2 
Nxc2+ 21 Kd2 Nb4 22 Rcl Nc6 
23 Rc3 Resigns. 

Hastings Council gives its 
traditional congress generous 
support, and the organisers 
make Imaginative efforts to in- 
crease its scope, notably by the 
World Amateur, with its 60 en- 
trants from 20 countries and a 
UK world champion, 14-year-old 
Rosalind Kieran from Bexley, in 
the women’s section. 

Yet in comparison with the 
rival Dutch congress sponsored 
by Hoogovens Steel at Wijk nan 
Zee, Hastings is the poor 
relation. Wljk’s entry list in- 
cluded Karpov, Anand, Ad urns, 


Quick crossword no. 405 I Bridge Zia Mahmood 


Kramnik and Judit Polgar, 
while Prins Willem Alexander 

the heir to the throne, per- ’ 


♦ 4 VAKJ76 4AQ65 4J92 

and you would watch the opponents 
rack up an overtrick or two in one 
spade doubled with a game in 
hearts cold your way. I think that 
2¥ is clearly preferable to 1NT. 
Your hand is worth a lot more in 
support of hearts than ifs worth in a 
no-trump contract. So I’d rank the 
possibilities 2 V, 1NT, double. 

South West : North East 

? 

*Q 109873 VAKQ4 4AK 4 A 

You were asked to rank 1*, 24 and 
24 in order. You really can't risk 
opening this monster at the one 
level and hearing everybody pass. 
This hand is worth a 24 opening, 
forcing to game and allowing the 
auction to develop naturally (24-24- 
24-3NT-3V is a likely sequence, 
leaving partner well placed to judge 
future prospects). Even if you. play 
an opening bid of 2* as forcing for 
.one round — - the "modern" rather 
'than the "ancient" flavour of Acol — 
I think that sequences such as 24- 
I2NT-34 , are best kept for hands 
where the two suits are of real qual- 
ity. My,. answer would.be: 24, 24, 


Earlier, the Dutch minister hr I 
culture opened the Cronin^ 
Fide world knock-out. At I 
national level, chess In the 
Netherlands counts as 
“denksport” and is generoufr 
backed; the British govern- 
ment’s small grant to chess Is 
increasingly subject to restric- 
tive conditions. 

The irony Is that Britain, not 
the Netherlands, is the only 
western European country (fa* 
via the trio of Adams, Short and 
Sadler, can realistically chal- 
lenge the Russians and 
Americans, and has possible 
future world contenders such* 
McShane and our best nlnc-uri 
seven-year- olds. Che&9 ia still 
cheap, and £150,000 — Just 
0.02 per cent of the Millennium 
Dome funds — would makes 
real difference. 


ia 0 
# Ml i 1 


West Indies keep 
their Cool to win 


3 5 ^ B 
2 & 


fltike Sfllvey In Port of Spain 

T HE curse of Trinidad struck 
England again last Monday 
when West Indies, against all 
the odds and with a depth of charac- 
ter which many thought might be 
| beyond this side, won the second 
Test by three wickets. 

Asked to make 282 to win, the 
highest score of the match, they 
dragged tliemselves from the 
I depths of 124 for five on Sunday 
afternoon — and 181 for five 
! overnight — to attain their goal 20 
minutes after lunch. England man- 
aged only two wickets, both to Dean 
Headley immediately before the in- 
terval. 

Trinidad requires little encour- 
agement for excess at this carnival 
fame of year and the toast waa Carl 
Hooper and Die diminutive wicket- 
keeper David Williams, Trinidadian 
himself; their sixth-wicket partner- 
ship of 129 had carried West Indies 
io within spitting distance of victory. 
Cool Carl, vice-captain now and 
with the responsibilities that go with 
:Uast off his impetuous role to bat 
k 10 minutes short of six hours in 
making an unbeaten 94. 

Faced with a pitch that had domi- 
at ®d the game and on which no 
htsman felt secure, lie compiled a 
dianceless Innings. He hit the win- 
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ning runs, catching Phil TbfnelTs 
looping spin on the full and easing it 
past mid-off. It was his 10th bound- 
ary and, with a nice symmetry, vir- 
tually a replica of his first, struck 
almost 24 hours previously. 

Hooper raised his arms wearily in 
triumph, took the acclaim and 
strode off into a bear-hug from cap- 
tain Brian Lara. Mike Atherton con- 
fessed the game had been "thrown 
away". He was not wrong. 

When the fourth day began, Eng- 
land were 242 ahead, on a poor 
pitch with six second-innings wick- 
ets in hand. That should have been 
their springboard- But they col- 
lapsed against Curtly Ambrose 
armed with an old ball and then, 
when the indefatigable Angus 
Fraser had pulled them back into 
the match, allowed the fish to slip 
from the hook. 

Fraser’s contribution was im- 
mense. from his stout 90-minute 
rearguard in England’s first innings 
to his magnificent eight for 53 in the 
first innings and his three wickets in 
the second. With 11 for 110 in the 
match, he did not deserve to lose. 

Yet the paradox is dial he might I 
have won the game will) the first 
ball of the day on the Monday. It 1 
was a loosener, which Williams 
chipped gently back to the bowler's 
right. Fraser stuck out a huge hand 



The eyes have It . . . skipper Mike Atherton and Nasser Hussain 
reflect on England's defeat photograph: Lawrence Griffiths 

but the ball tumbled to earth. Later, CT I o r\ol A f \ if 
with 75 still needed. Jack Russell, L-l ly 10.1 1U M Ul\ 
whose errore have cost England 

dearly in the Caribbean in the past, NGLAND's last man, Paul 
missed Williams down the leg side LZ Hutchison, claimed he had 
in Fraser's first over with the new never attempted a sweep shot in a 
ball. Had the second chance been competitive match in his life, but 
taken, England ought to have won; there is a first time tor everything, 
had the first stuck, there is little He took a deep breath, made an 
doubt they would. awkward connection and scraped 

Perhaps the most poignant com- the single that pulled off a thrilling 
ment on the day. however, came victory for the A side against Sri 
when Atherton, with 11 runs Lanka in the second Test last Mon- 
needed and all patience lost with his day by one wicket with only two 
other seamers, called Fraser back balls to spare, writes David Hopps in 
for a final fling. His first ball kept Malara. 

low. scuttled through to Russell, The sweep shot had figured 
who then let inhrough his legs. The prominently in England's chase of 
ball hit Russell’s helmet, placed on 192 in 49 overs after Sri Lanka had 
the ground behind him, and five surprisingly declared nt 280 lor 9 in 
byes were the result. their second innings. Earlier Sri 


England: 214 and 258: 

WoBt Indies: 191 and 282 for 7. 
West Indies won by three wickets 


L_ Hutchison, claimed he had 
never attempted a sweep shot in a 
competitive match in his life, but 
there is a first time tor everything. 
He took a deep breath, made an 
awkward connection and scraped 
the single that pulled off a thrilling 
victory for the A side against Sri 
Lanka in the second Test last Mon- 
day by one wicket with only two 
balls to spare, writes David Hopps in 
Matara. 

The sweep shot had figured 
prominently in England's chase of 
192 in 49 overs after Sri Lanka had 
surprisingly declared nt 280 for 9 in 
their second innings. Earlier Sri 
lanka’s first innings total of 171 had 
been eclipsed by an England reply 
of 260 which included Ben Holli- 
oake's maiden first-class century. 


Sports Diary Shiv Sharma 


Shearer ends Stevenage’s cup hopes 


Cup dream is over. The plucky 
non-league minnows made a digni- 
fied exit from the competition after 
being beaten 2-1 by Newcastle 
United in the fourth-round replay al 
St James’ Park. 

Two headed goals from Alan 
Shearer saw off Stevenage, who 
were missing striker Giuliano Grazi- 
oli, their scorer in the 1-1 draw in 
the first game, He lost a desperate 
fitness battle from an injury he sus- 
tained in an earlier match. 

Shearer broke tire deadlock in 
the 16th minute when he rose above 
the visitors’ defence to net a curling 
cross from Alessandro Pi stone. The 
England captain added a second in 
the 65th minute but the Magpies 
were given a fright when Gary 
Crawshaw got one back in the 74th 
minute. 

Stevenage manager Paul Fair- 
clougli said after his side’s defeat: 
“It was a very brave performance. 
We kept going and got a goaL It has 
been a wonderful journey and we 
have been particularly bold 
tonight" 

Newcastle, who have spent a 
staggering $35 million on acquiring 
new players since Kenny Dalglish 
took over as manager just over a 
year ago, entertain Tranmere 
Rovers in the next round. 

Barnsley meanwhile set up a fifth- 
round meeting with Manchester 
United at Old TYafford following a 
3-1 victory over Tottenham Hotspur 
whose miserable season took 
another battering. To compound the 
London cluja's, problems, Jurgen 
Klinsmann was taken to h^oppital 
with a broken jaw and could be out 
for the next five games. 

In other replpyed ties, Reading 


beat Cardiff 4-3 on penalties after 
their game ended 1-1 . They next 
take on Sheffield United, who de- 
feated Ipswich 1-0. Wolverhampton 
Wanderers disposed of Charlton 
Athletic 3-0. 


Wcieri teams In tills summer's 
World Cup in France, caused a sen- 
sation by holding the world champ- 
ions Brazil to n goalless draw in the 
Concacaf Gold Cup at Florida's 
Orange Bowl. “We were on a mis- 
sion and showed Jamaica can play 
good football with a good football 
country," said their jubilant coach 
Rene Simoes, him self a Brazilian. 


D Yates has received a six-month 
ban alter being found guilty of ear- 
biting by the Rugby Football Union. 
The allegations arose out of an inci- 
dent during last month's match 
against London Scottish which left 
Simon Fenn requiring 25 stitches. 
Yates has 14 days in which to appeal 
against the decision. 


I Olympics got under way in 
Nagano, Japan. In the growing tradi- 
tion of all Games, they are bigger, 
more lavish and more heavily com- 
mercialised than any of their proces- 
sors. Olympic opening ceremonies 
are usually held in the evening, bbt 
for die first time in living memory, ! 
, the Games opened when-pebple hr 
Japan were haring their late break- ; 
fast The shift was apparently de- 
signed to satisfy the prime-time 
slots of US television. 


vv Williams recovered from 
three down with four to play to beat 
Scotland's Stephen Hendry 10-9 and 
win the $236,000 first prize in the 
Benson & Hedges Masters at the 
Wembley Conference Centre. A tie- 
break black settled the deciding 
frame — the first time victory has 
been achieved in this way since 
John Spencer beat Ray Renrdon for 
the inaugural Masters title in 1975. 


■ champion Mike Tyson sacked 
his management team and told the 
promoter Don King he no longer 
wishes to fight for him after a bust- 
up outside a Los Angeles hoteL King 
has promoted Tyson for the part 10 
years, and masterminded a come- 
back believed to have earned the 
boxer well over $200 million since 
he was released from prison after 
serving three years for a rape con- 
viction. Tyson, rumoured to have 
money problems and tax debts, is 
holding King responsible for his 
cash-flow troubles. 


I N ONE of the greatest triumphs 
of spirit, mind and body over ad- 
versity, Simon Parke became 
Britain’s national squash champion. 
Two years ago he waa suffering 
from cancer, and it was by no means 
certain that he would survive. But 
he went through chemotherapy, re- 
habilitation and all the dark depres- 
sion to emerge victorious. Last 
week he beat Mark Chaloner 15-li, 
.15-11 15-13 in the' final of the British 
national championships in Man- 
chester. Parke is now ranked N0 6 
in the world. 
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Football Premiership 

Arsenal all 
guns blazing 


1 though familiar guns may 
already be haunting Manchester 
United. Arsenal, who were the 
champions' closest pursuers 
until early November, nre again 
closing on the leaders. 

Although last Sunday's com- 
fortable, if combustible, 2-0 vic- 
tory at Highbury over Ruud 
Gullit's drifting Chelsea side did 
not improve Arsenal's League 
position, it did strengthen their 
challenge. The two goals from 
Stephen Hughes have brought 
them to within six points of 
United with a match in hand and 
they are now only one behind 
Chelsea, Liverpool and 
Blackburn Rovers. 

With all three of Manchester 
United’s immediate rivals beaten 
over Che weekend, and their 
Premiership lead increased to 
five points by a scrambled 1-1 
draw at home to struggling 
Bolton Wanderers, there would 
seem to be something in the 
theory that events nre conspiring 
to bring Old Trafford its fifth 
championship in six seasons. 

Certainly Chelsea left 
Highbury convinced that some- 
one up there did not like them 
very much, although the princi- 
pal object of their displeasure 
wa9 the thoroughly earthly figure 
of Der mot Gnllughc r , the I 

Banbury referee. After 12 min- 
utes, with Arsenal already a goal 
up, Gallagher was content to 
caution Steve Bould after the 
defender had pulled GUmluca 
Vialli buck by his shirt as the 
Italian surged on to an aberrant ' 
back-header from Emmanuel 
Petit. In the present climate 
most referees would Jiave sent 
Bould off; Gallagher's decision, 
therefore, appeared quite per- 
verse. 

Unwisely Chelsea — who last 
September lost Frank Leboenf 
for two bookable fouls on Dennis 
Bergkomp ns Arsenal won 3-2 — 
allowed their Indignation at 
Bould’s continued presence to 
overrule their judgment Until | 

half-time they seemed set on lit- 
tle other than taking on Arsenal 
in a rough-houBe, and no team 
with any sense ever sets out to 
hustle die arch- hustlers. 

The truth was that Arsenal 
were the masters in most areas. 
Gullit’s midfield seldom got to 
grips with Stephen Hughes, Petit 
and the outstanding Ray 
Parlour, and hard though Mark 
Hughes worked up front he was 
frequently closed down by 
Arsenal defenders. 

The opening goal, after three 
minutes, followed a mistake by 
Leboenf, who foiled to cut out a 
nod-down from Bergkarnp and 
compounded the error by losing 
his footing. Nicolas Anelka then 
saw one shot beaten out by Ed 
De Goey and another blocked, by 
Laurent Cbarvet, whose clear- 
ance was thumped back Into the 
nht by Stephen Hughes. 

A lot of undistinguished, 
tetchy football followed until four 
minutes before half-time when 
Adams headed hack Bergkamp's 
free-kick from the byline and 
, Hughes's alar t .head glanced the 
ball past: De Goey. 




